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“We shall have to scare 
Our neighbours 


well housed,” said he. 
these marauding brutes away. 
would help us.” 

“Yes, father,” answered Felix, cheerfully. “I 
met Mr. Atkinson on my road home, and he is 
only anxious to be on the hunt.” 

“Mr. Atkinson, eh—the new English settler?” 
queried the old farmer. “ Was he alone P” 

The young man hesitated a moment in his 
reply. ‘“ Yes—no, his daughter was with him.” 

“Ay, ay,” assented the father. “Jessie, isn’t 
that her name ?” 

Felix made no direct answer. ‘I think, father,” 
he said, “it would be well to call our neighbours 
together to destroy these creatures before they do 
much mischief. Shall I saddle Cartouche, and be 
off at once P” 

“Not alone, Felix. They are cunning thieves, 
and bold too, when they are hungry. I will go 
with you.” : 

With these words the elder Guéroult made his 
way towards the stable, followed by his son. 

It was bitterly cold. The winter of 1866 in 
Lower Canada, where our story takes. us, was 
almost unexampled in its severity. The storms 
of snow had been like mountain avalanches in 
weight and bulk, but, unlike them, had been con- 
tinuous. Vast sheets of water were frozen into 
apparently solid masses, and eyen the running 
streams were fringed by ridges’ of thick ice. 

Pére Guéroult, as the- Sieur Guéroult was 
commonly called, was a descendant of the early 
French settlers, and owned a large tract of ‘land 
in the district of Three Rivers. He had a faithful 
partner in his wife Annette? Sons and daughters 
had been born to them, of whom Felix was the 
eldest. The lands of the Sieur Pierre Guéroult 
lay close upon the frontiers of Lower and Upper 
Canada, where a tributary of the St. Lawrence, 
the Utawas, flowed from the mountains into the 
great river. 

From the proxithity of the division line between 
the two Canadas;,,the population was of mixed 
race; the Frenéh predominating on the Lower 
side. But there were many sturdy English 
settlers among the neighbours of Sieur Pierre 
Guéroult, and among them John Atkinson stood 
conspicuous. The French Canadian farmer called 
him the “new settler;” and, comparing John 
Atkinson’s tenure of his land with that of the 
Guéronlts, the term was sufficiently correct; but 
the Englishman had been in possession of his 
broad acres quite long enough to set an example 
of farming to the whole French community. 

Any other man than John Atkinson, taking such 
a stand among foreign neighbours, would have 
created jealousy and dislike; but his manners were 
so genial, he was so ready to give help or in- 


chanically. “Lucky that the cattle and sheep are | 








formation to others, that, so far from being re- 
garded as an intruder and a troublesome teacher 
of new-fangled notions, he was welcomed on all 
hands as a valuable acquisition to the community, 
John Atkinson had a bustling, thrifty wife, two 
stalwart sons, and a daughter who was as much 
distinguished for her beauty as her father was 
noted for his sound knowledge and experience. 

Pere Guéroult and his son Felix were soon 
mounted. Wrapped in their loose, ample cloaks, 
they were well protected from the weather, and 
yet had their hands at liberty for action. They 
were both well armed. Telix whistled two wiry- 
haired dogs to accompany them, and father and 
son sallied forth, taking the direction of John 
Atkinson’s farmhouse. 

For a time the dull thud of their own horses’ 
hoofs was the only sound which broke upon the 
dead stillness of the scene. The dazzling white- 
ness of the landscape almost blinded them. Pre- 
sently, they heard shouts on their right, but ata 
considerable distance. Following the sound, and 
hailooing in reply, they soon came upon a party of 
three riders—John: Atkinson, one of his sons, and 
a neighbour named Linwood. 

“The wolves are out, Mr. Guéroult!” shouted 
Atkinson. ‘They have come upon us like a 
scourge from heaven.” 

“ A scourge, indeed!” was the grave reply. 
“ Have you tracked them?” 

“We are close upon their trail. Look!” The 
Englishman pointed with his whip to a broad 
strip in the snow, where there were marks of 
many feet. With one accord the horsemen made 
this their path. They might have ridden for half 
an hour, during which time the most complete 
silence prevailed amongst them, when they were 
startled by the loud report of a rifle. The ground 
rose in front of them, forming a ridge, and the 
shot seemed to come from the other side. Witha 
bound they dashed to the summit, just as a second 
report rang with a sharp, reverberating burst 
through the air. 

A strange conflict met their sight. A single 
horseman stood battling with a score of wolves, 
who leaped, and yelled, and snapped their lean, 
hungry jaws around him, and already threatened 
to drag him from his seat. 

“Tt is Antoine Legrange!” shouted Pierre 
Guéroult. “ Forward!” ; 

For an instant, the hungry herd of wolves hung 
upon their anticipated prey, biting and rending 
his garments to get at the flesh. Already one 
huge brute had his teeth in the neck of the rider. 
A blow from the hatchet of Felix Guéroult sent 
the creature howling on the ground; and the next 
moment the rest of the pack were scattered in 
every direction. 

“You have had a narrow escape.” cried John 
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es 
Atkinson, riding up to the side of the rescued 
man. “Are you hurt?” 

“ Nothing to talk of,” answered the other, pant- 
ing nevertheless, and gathering his torn cloak 
about him. “The brutes were almost too many 
for me.” 

Pierre Guéroult was right. It was Antoine 
Legrange, a French Canadian, and a neighbour: 
not one, however, whose acquaintance was courted. 
Legrange was of a reserved, churlish disposition ; 
and even now, although he owed his life to the 
small band who had come so opportunely to his 
aid, he did not return their expressions of solici- 
tude with a word of thanks. From the peculiar 
character of this man’s face, and his sullen, boorish 
manners, it was not uncommon to call him “ Wolf 
Legrange.” 

“You are bleeding, man!” exclaimed Atkinson. 
“Come with me; my house is the nearest.” 

Legrange, from whose neck there trickled a 
thin stream of blood, signified his assent by 
turning his horse’s head in the direction of New 
Haven. This was the fanciful name given to his 
homestead by the English settler. 

The arrival of a troop of six horsemen at the 
door of New Haven startled its inmates; but this 
was only a momentary surprise. 

The occurrences of the last half hour were 
related in a few minutes, and the wounded man 
was under gentle treatment before the story was 
half told. 

“That’s right, Mary,’ Atkinson cheerfully ex- 
daimed to his wife; “lint and ointment for the 
wound. Jessie, my lass, our friend has been in 
mortal peril to-day, and needs refreshment. We 
may thank God he is no worse.” 

Even the sour temper of Antoine Legrange 
softened under this hospitality, and he submitted 
himself to the management of his kind nurses 
with a few blunt words of gratitude. He must 
have been morose indeed if he could have remained 
insensible to the soft, pitying looks and gentle 
services of Jessie Atkinson; for Jessie was the 
type of a beautiful English girl—of middle height, 
well grown, fair as a lily, with a bright, sensitive 
flush on her cheeks, and eyes of a deep bluish 
grey. 

“We must call our neighbours together, Mr. 
Atkinson,” said Pierre Guéroult, “and make a 
Clean sweep of these wolves.” 

“More easily said than done, I fear; but I am 
one with you to try.” 

“They have scented blood already, and nothing 
Will satisfy them but its taste.” 








“You are right, Mr. Guéroult,” Atkinson re- 
joined. “ Yet even these brutes have some pur- 
pose on the earth. They are God’s creatures, and 
must be dealt with accordingly.” 

Young Atkinson, a stalwart but awkward youth, 
here ventured to speak. 

“Whatever we do, father, must be done at 
once—before Christmas.” 

“That we may eat our beef and pudding in 
peace—eh, lad!” laughed his father. “Nota bad 
idea.” 

Then turning to his daughter, “Jessie,” he 
asked, “ when’s Christmas Day ?” 

Jessie turned a bright, merry face towards the 
group, as she answered, “ Don’t you know, 
father ? To-morrow is Christmas Eve.” 

“That is true,” added the Sieur Guéroult, 
gravely ; “to-morrow is the veille de Noél.” 

“Then we must have our wolf-hunt in the 
morning,” said Atkinson, in a decisive tone. 
“The best thing we can do will be to ride round, 
and summon all friends to the work.” 

With one accord the men prepared to depart on 
this errand. 

“ Remember,” interposed Legrange, “I am one 
with you in the hunt.” 

“Better stay at home,” said Atkinson, kindly- 
“You need rest and care, neighbour. You have 
escaped a great danger.” 

“Not 1,” answered Legrange, making an effert 
to rise. “I must have my revenge on these 
brutes. They have not set their fangs in me for 
nothing.” 

John Atkinson shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ Per- 
haps it was meant as a warning, neighbour. One 
should not tempt God’s providence.” 

Legrange, with an oath, reiterated his deter- 
mination. 

The men were soon mounted, and ready for 
their errand. Strangely enough, young Felix 
Guéroult was suddenly missing. His small, 
rough-haired, but sturdy pony stood waiting by 
the door; but where was the rider? 

Jessie Atkinson could tell that best. Felix and 
Jessie stood side by side, hand clasped in hand, 
whispering tender farewells in the ante-room. 
They had long felt secretly drawn towards each 
other, but something had happened that day 
which had set the seal upon their love, and made 
its utterance irresistible. 

A little while, and with a flushed face Felix 
appeared at the outer door, and lightly vaulted 
into the saddle. 

(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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USING THE WORLD. 


“ Use this world, as not abusing it.”—1 Cor. vii. 31. 


3) HE children of this world are ia their | 
my, generation wiser than the children of 
light.” The profession of the chil- 
dren of light is good, but the practice 





shows; and the case stands very much in need of a 
radical reform, before their walk and conversation 
will have much effect for good on the children of 
the world. The worldly man’s treasure is in the 
things of earth, and he shows his wisdom in 
making the most of it while he can. But too 
many of those who profess to have their treasure 
in heaven, to all appearance neglect it, and follow 
as keenly after the world as the other. I wonder ' 
if the reason is, that they consider their treasure | 
so secure that they need not trouble themselves 
further about it, but, with the burden off their 
minds, can pursue, with all their energy, and | 
without distraction, the things of the world, and | 
with all the greater zest that, if these fail, or their | 
time come to a close, they have the other to fall 
back upon? Such, however unnatural, may be 
the reason; but the heart is generally where the 
treasure is, and it is to be feared that the in- | 
difference bred by worldliness is the reason. 

But although we are to take no thought for the | 
morrow, or what we shall eat and drink, and, 
wherewithal we shall be clothed, there is an | 
abuse of the principle by those who think they | 
ought to be so fervent in spirit that they are in | 
danger of being slothful in business. They are 
fain to look on the things of this world as so utterly | 
worthless, that not to enjoy them is a duty, ay, | 
that it is almost a sin not to despise them. They 
think of the birds of the air and the flowers of the 
field, which God feeds and clothes without any care | 
of their own, and literally overlearn the lesson, till 
they reach the extreme opposite of the man who | 
said to his soul—* Take thine ease, eat, drink, and | 
be merry; thou hast much goods laid up for many | 
years,” when that same night his soul was to be | 
required of him. 

In one place the Word of God enjoins us not to 
be concerned about the future, and in another | 
eloquently speaks the praise of forethought and | 
industry, and the consequent blessings of pros- 
perity. Passages of both kinds taken together 
seem to ask the question—“Is it possible to make | 
the most of both worlds?” and reason and 
revelation both tell us that most assuredly it is at 
least possible to make the best of them. Man is | 
furnished with capacities for enjoying both. He | 
is both body and spirit, and the animal or earthly 
part must find its enjoyment in, and be filled | 
with, earthly things—nothing else will fill it. 








| “keenness,” it is a vice, and is fairly started ov 


There are desires in our nature to which the 
things of earth give sustenance, delight, and 
satisfaction. The philosopher must come down 
from his soaring flights of soul and take his 
dinner, and very likely enjoys the one as much ag 
the other. And why not? “Every creature of 
God is good, and to be received with thanks. 
giving.” All are the gifts of a kind Father; let 
us take them thankfully, and seek his blessing 
on the rich abundance and variety of creature 
comforts he has given us. 

I once heard a lecture, part of which was to the 
effect that Christians ought to strive after such 
fervour of spirit, and communion with things 
above, that they would go about their worldly 
business as a hard necessity, feeling it distasteful, 
and long to get back again to devotion and holy 
contemplation. Now, if it was meant as a figure 
of speech, to give an idea of the supreme import- 
ance of spiritual things, in comparison with which 
the earthly are as nothing, it was quite right; 
but, taken literally, that would not be the best or 
most useful Christian for any world that was not 
altogether inhabited by saints. In our world, as 


| things go at present, such a character would not 


do very well for practical purposes; for worldly 
wisdom is needed as much as any other: the 
wisdom of the serpent is as necessary as the 


| harmlessness of the dove. 


Our daily business in the world, whether we 
eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, is part of the 
religious life, if done heartily as unto the Lord. 
These things, our earthly concerns, if pursued in 


| & proper spirit, are not adverse but helpful to the 


life of the soul, for they are then one continued 
service of God. They are not hurtful, unless we 
let them degenerate into what the apostle calls 
“earthly, sensual, devilish.” We cannot, as a 
matter of fact, walk with our eyes always fixed on 
the heavens, without stumbling and falling over 
the stones and clods of earth—we must look 


-around as well as upward: and “diligence in 
, business,” if kept in its proper place, strengthens 


and intensifies the vigour of body and mind, and 
helps and fits us to follow the higher aim of ex- 


'istence with increased relish; for the habit is 


imported into whatever service we are engaged in, 
and whatever our hand finds to do, we do it with 
our might. 

Diligence in business is altogether distinct from 
the mania of business which one sometimes sees 
eating up the body and soul of its victim. In- 
dustry is a great virtue, but when it goes over the 
cords, and becomes what is commonly called 
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the highway to avarice. Business is not kept in| which Providence gives to fill earthly want leave 
its proper place if it is made the sole end of life. | the soul utterly empty; and discontent, instead 
As a very pleasant writer says, to be done properly | of leading the man to seek another source of 
it must be done, “ not as an end, but as a means.” | supply, generally drives him to cram heavier 
The following extract is so true and so beautiful | doses of the world, its wealth, or fame, or 
that I make no apology for quoting it: “ Business | pleasure. The devil is the great quack doctor 
is too often regarded as the hindrance to the of the soul, and his pills and potions are always 
spiritual life. I regard it as amongst the finest | such as the man’s heart likes, sugar-coated, and 
means the world affords for strengthening and | good for keeping a fair skin on the outside, and 
causing to grow this inner real life. For every | making believe that there is no dangerous disease 
deed may be done according to the fashion of the | in the blood. The too, too common practice is 
outward, perishing life; or it may be done after | to stifle as much as possible the spirit’s aspira- 
the fashion of the inward, endless life—done | tions, or, if that cannot easily be done, to feed 
righteously, done nobly, done, upon occasion, | it on garbage, which, however unsatisfying, gives 
magnificently—ever regarded as something to be | it a distaste for anything better; and the devil's 
put under the feet of a spiritual man to lift him to | trio, “the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
the height of his high calling. Making business a | and the pride of life,” give ample scope for such 
means to such an end, it will help us to remember | exercise, but not one jot of satisfaction in the end. 
that this world and the fashion of it passeth | Then, if we are to “use the world, as not abus- 
away; but that every deed done as Jesus would | ing it,” we must enter it with firm and intelligent 
have done it, lifts the man who so does it up| Christian principle; with a living belief in the 
towards the bosom of Him who created business | excellence of the life that now is, and the mo- 
and all its complications, as well as our brains and | mentous bearing it has on that which is to come— 











hands that have to deal with them.” 


I have known men who were as forward and | 


farseeing in professional enterprise, as skilful and 
clear-headed in their various avocations, as most 
men, and who found enjoyment and satisfaction 
in thus exercising their talents; who were yet 
humble, earnest, and useful God-fearing men; 
watching, waiting, and working, sharply, patiently, 
and energetically; none the worse or inferior, but 
rather the better and superior type of Christians 
for their tussle with the world. Along with the 
light and guidance of God’s Word, to those who 
are not hearers only, but doers, contact with 
varieties of character met with in our daily occu- 
pations, together with the rubbing and furbishing 
of the strife of ideas, and theories, and specula- 
tions, and clashing of opinions, with differences 
of practice and diversity of wants among our 
fellows—these widen our sympathies, and give a 
practical wisdom, and readiness, and tact which 
must help more or less in strong and useful 
development of the inner life. 

Some of the foregoing remarks may appear as 
if the writer feared, or at least half believed, that 
people in general were too apt to neglect the 
world for the pursuit of heavenly things; but, God 
help us poor muckworms, it is all too much 
the other way. The great desideratum is, not 
the absence of such neglect, but of a converse 
eagerness after more substantial and enduring 
good. Men are more ready to abuse the world 
than to use it only. Like children, they do not 
well know how much to take of it. They try to 
get out of it what is not in it—to satisfy their 
nature with it. Then the hunger of the soul 
breeds discontent; for the thousand blessings 


such a belief as will enable us, in the sight of the 
Omniscient, to do all with an eye to his glory, and 
prepare us for the hereafter, by conforming our 
lives to that of our perfect Example, by looking to 
him for righteousness, and putting on “ the whole 
armour of God,” that we may be able to stand. 
The transfusion of his living Spirit into ours, will 
work such a likeness of character, such a readi- 
ness to receive all the good we can find in the 
world as a gift from him, and such a test to 
reject all the evil, as shall enable us to walk 
through life, safe in our Father’s care, living, 
moving, and haying our being in him; so that we 
do not need to leave our work in order to go and 
seek him, for he is with us there; and we serve 
him amid the multiplicity of our duties, as well 
as in our worship. Though the two kinds of 
service can never take the place of each other, as 
some would like to believe, when they folluw the 
world too hard to have much time, or inclination 
for their devotions; or when they go on the Sun- 
day to the fields, to “follow nature up to nature’s 
God,” instead of to his house to worship in com- 





pany with his people. If we neglect the worship 
of God “in spirit and in truth,” we are not very 
likely to do our usual work in the spirit that 
makes it his service; but by performing both 
services in such a manner that they mutually 
stimulate and help each other, we are in the way 
of being more useful members of society, and 
Christians of a fuller stature than we could other- 
wise be. 

Yet, even the necessary duties of life have a 
tendency to fill the mind to the exclusion and 
neglect of things eternal, especially as they so 
often lead us into scenes and circumsiances un- 
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favourable to growth in grace. Our Saviour him- | well, not as unto men, or himself, but unto God; a 
self tells us what to do then, as well as atall times: | and then, under God's blessing, his diligence will a 
“ Watch and pray, that ye enter not into tempta- | be in the fairest way of being rewarded with € 
tion.” Avoid as much as possible what you find to | success, and the earthly comfort of himself and e 
be injurious; and for an antidote seek closer com- | others augmented. i 
munion with God. The daily duties of life, and| We may rest assured that, if, like the fowls, we a 
the natural-enjoyment of earthly things, are not | sow not, nor reap, nor gather into barns; and if, § 
in themselves evil, but good; it is the associations | like the lilies, we toil not nor spin, notwith. f 
and practices of men in the one, and intemperance standing our trust in Providence, we shall starye i! 


in the other, that make the evil. It is the over- 
anxiety with regard to the morrow, as if the reign 
of Providence were coming to an end to-day; it 
is the slavish indulgence in luxurious habits, often 
descending into vicious ones, making the world’s 
good extend so largely that it lessens and clouds 
away “the inheritance which is incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away,” and creates 
a desire that the fashion of this world would never 
pass away. 

Speaking of luxurious habits, reminds me that 








and go naked. The principle which Christ taught 
is, to cast our care on God, and trust his proyi- 
dence while doing what we can—trusting, as if we 
had nothing to do ourselves; working, as if it all 
depended on ourselves. A Christian merchant 
may—nay, if is his duty to use foresight and 
prudence, and make a bargain honestly to the 
best advantage. It is the duty of a Christian 
tradesman to do his business to the best of his 
ability. A Christian who acts up to his pro- 
fession is the kighest type. of a man, and he ought 













the luxuries and amusements in which a Christian | to be an example of uprightness and industry to 
may indulge have often been subjects of discussion. | his neighbours. 
I think that with regard to these no very close rule | Use the world, use it well, and enjoy it. “De 1 
can be laid down. Some of those commonly in- | nying ungodliness and worldly lusts, live soberly, 0 
dulged in are perhaps harmless in themselves, but | righteously, and godly in this present evil world.” h 
the associations connected with them undoubtedly | Hold the truth in love. Have manly principle, 01 
give them a downward tendency in many cases, | that will not swerve a hair’s breadth right or . le 
and the sooner they are put out of the category | left from what you believe to be right, nor follow a 
the better. For the rest, how often and how far | one step what you think even doubtful, in prac- il 
~~ may sea Moro hogs. rg ore well, | sn or theory, though all the world should cry m 
“let every man be fully persuaded in his own | after it. it 
mind;” for that which is beneficial to one is Use the world, use it well, and enjoy it. It is at 
ee hurtful to merger Ress emcee vs an i e man that can truly enjoy the : 
another limitation: a thing may be lawful for me, | world. ‘“'The meek shall inherit the earth ”’—that 
but not expedient; for there are circumstances, as | is, all that is really valuable in it. They shall ol 
St. Paul says, in which it is wrong to gratify our- | “eat their meat with gladness and singleness of 
selves, even in what we know would be beneficial, | heart ;” they “ shall not be afraid of evil tidings,” hh 
for fear of setting a stumbling-block in the way of | for their “heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord” n 
a ae brother. sha Sr RE Soi Moye wet oye man, and behold o Baer " 
so far as we ourselves are concerned, is this: if | for the end of that man is peace.” e, and he nu 
after indulgence we find our spiritual life as strong | alone, can truly rejoice in the labour of his hands, t 
and bright as before, then indulge; if it is not, | and find the world’s good in the using of it. For b 
then abstain. Regs Christianity is neither asceticism, nor a system of © 
If we abuse the world, it will have its revenge | effeminate or maudlin sentiment, that weakens the k 
eg By ies done with us; vgtyertoc hors pe eon one of a nae secre tasteless the enjoy- r 
out. u e€ more we can get of i e better, if} ments of earth. It is a living impulse, whose 
we put it toaright use. And the right using of | effect is to quicken with fuller life all the springs ft 
it will beget the habit of estimating it at its true | of action, and give zest and relish to every good a 
value, and teach us to lean lightly to it, because the world can bestow; because it renders power- x 
the fashion of it passeth away, and, with the | less—or ought to render, if its professors would tt 
weight of an eternity coming upon our hands, is | only give it the chance—the fear of death and the i 
worthy of but a little of our lowest regard and | uncertainty of earthly things, teaching that these 
solicitude. Yet the same Bible which teaches to | are all the good gifts of a loving Father, and to be 0 
take no thought for the morrow, says also, “ He | valued accordingly, and are also an earnest of the c 
becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand.” | better things that shall be our portion when these 0 
Let not any one, then, view these lesser things | shall have passed away. W 
with a feeling akin to contempt for their littleness | The joy of the worshippers of mammon, and the t 
and evanescence, but glorify God by bringing all world’s pleasure and applause, is but like “the 0 
the talent he can to bear upon them, doing them | crackling of thorns under a pot ”—plenty of noise, v 
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and smoke, and flame, for a moment, and then— | aim, must just go sorrowing and sighing over the 
ashes! The words of “the Preacher,” when he | bitter disappointment that poisons even the good 
calls life “a sore evil,” and speaks of the labours | they can find. But when the hope of a blessed 
end delights of the earth as “ vanity of vanities,” | immortality fills and lifts up the soul, it sweetens 
have been echoed by the hearts of men in every | all the enjoyments of earth. It is enly the 
age, when they set the world before them as their Christian who can sing of his earthly pilgrimage, 
supreme good, and seek satisfaction from it. | “The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He 
Satisfaction it cannot give, except to the lowest maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he 

















part of our nature; and those who have no higher 


| leadeth me beside the still waters.” J. H. 








A CASE OF REAL DISTRESS.—IV. 


A NARRATIVE OF FACT. 


HERE are many cases brought to 


Welworth, “which, though sad 





own faults of wilful idleness, drink, and reck- 
less improvidence, and if you were to give them 
a pound a-week, they would be no better off when 
that was discontinued than they were before ; they 
must go to the workhouse sooner or later, and 
it will be all the better for the little children, 
at any rate, when they do; though in such a case 
I should probably give them an order for a little 
firing for that night, and a meal for the hungry 
children: but no more can be done. 

“But where it is from no fault of their own that 
ihey are out of work, and consequently have no 
neans of buying food for themselves and children, 
is in such severe weather as at present, when all 
juilding, digging, and all work on the river is 
topped entirely by the snow and frost, this is 
he time for real help with orders for soup, and 
oal, and blankets, and everything else to keep 
lody and soul, and, what the more respectable 
mes really think almost as much of, their little 
lomes together; that is, their few articles of 
firniture from the pawnbroker’s, which, if once 
arried there, are seldom, if ever, brought back 
gain. Support in these cases for a fortnight or 
tlree weeks, will often see them through their 
trubles, and set them going again. 

‘The most satisfactory cases to help, and where 
on really sees the result of the little good one 
can do—which, of course, adds immensely to 
ones own personal interest in the matter—is, 
wha you find a poor hardworking labourer, 
the »read-winner of the family, down on a bed 
of stkness, stricken with fever, or doubled up 


With rheumatism, or sometimes with a broken | 





| arm or leg; then one feels that, by providing warm 
our notice,” continued Sydney clothing, good food, including meat and soup, and 
| bringing him back as soon as possible to his health 
and distressing enough, are quite | and strength, and making him fit for work, upon 
hopeless, and far beyond the reach | 
of the temporary assistance which | 
—=$ == is the main object and intention of | 
our society to offer. For instance, a man with | 
his wife and family may be starving, from their | 


which himself, his wife, and half-a-dozen little 
ones are depending, five, seven, or. ten shillings 
a-week is well bestowed, not in money but in 
kind, for the month or, perhaps, six or seven 
weeks while the pressure lasts: for that poor 
fellow, unless he has the funds of some benefit 
club or union to fall back upon, which in the 
very poorest class few can afford, has no hope 
of any help. 

‘Should he send to ask or claim relief from tke 
board, he will be told by the overseer—and net 
unreasonably so—that he must come into the 
workhouse; and before he can do that, everything 
he possesses in the world must be first parted 
with; his bed and bedstead, chairs and table, and, 
perhaps, old-fashioned chest of drawers, his wife’s 
clock and bits of crockery, which very likely have 
taken the scanty savings of many years to pur- 
chase, must all go. He will be separated from 
his wife and children, and, in short, his family 
broken up, with scarcely a hope or chance of ever 
being reunited.” 

“ But,” said Archie Scott, “if you don’t give 
them the money to buy the necessaries you men- 
tion, I do not understand how you manage it, for I 
suppose you do not take them round the loaves of 
bread, and the tea, and meat, and all the rest of 
the things they are in want of; and when they 
have got your money, I do not see how you can 
depend upon their spending it in the way you 
intend them to do.” 

“ Against giving money,” answered Sydney, 
“we have a strict rule, which, of course, like all 
others, has its exceptions, as in the case of an 
actual immediate necessity for a bed, or a blanket ; 
or, as sometimes occurs, in redeeming their neces- 
sary articles of clothing, or tools for working, 
from the pawnbroker’s, which may be done 0oc- 
casionally, with due discrimination, when it may 
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be the means of their obiaining work for the sup- 
port of their family—if it can be ascertained, on 
full inquiry, that the pressure under which those 
articles have been pledged, or, as their own delicate 
term usually is, “put away,” has been from ill- 
ness, or actual want of food, or some other bond 
fide distress, and not, as it too often is, a craving 
for drink, even in these cases, I scarcely ever 
should trust them with the money; but go to the 
second-hand shop, or even take the tickets to the 
pawnbroker’s myself. 

“The latter proceeding is not agreeable, and but 
very seldora to be considered advisable, though 
we have had one or two, if not more instances, 
where within a few weeks of being thus set 
on his legs again, and enabled to work at his 
trade, which he would net otherwise have been 
able to undertake, for want of proper tools, the 
poor and honest mechanic has actually proved 
his gratitude by coming to offer his guinea, not 
as repayment—for that is never asked fcr—but 
as his voluntary subscription to the funds of 
the society.” 

“T suppose you didn’t accept it from the poor 
beggar, did you? though he deserved some credit, 
I will say, for his honesty in offering it.” 

“Indeed we did,” replied Sydney, warmly, “and 
would not for a moment have thought of wound- 
ing his feelings, as I am sure we should have dene, 
by refusing it. 

“But I was going to tell you how we manage 
our relief, without giving them the money. We 
have always with us printed tickets, or orders 
for bread, groceries, or fuel, which they have to 
take to some respectable general shop, or coal- 
store in the neighbourhood, where an arrange- 
ment has been made, and whose accounts are 
settled, on the production of these vouchers, 
every fortnight, or month, as may have been 
agreed upon. That system works well enough, 
as long as you can place reliance upon your 
tradespeople; but it is as well to keep a certain 
watch upon them, to prevent their complying 
with what I believe they are sometimes re- 
quested to do; I mean, instead of letting the 
bearers have the full value of the order in kind, to 
pay them a less sum in ready money, which in 
that case is pretty certain to go straight to the 
gin-shop.” 

“ Well, it is.as well to know that, for, if you had 
not told me, I should certainly have given them 
the money, as being less trouble to oneself, and 
also thinking that they would have known how 
to make it go further in useful things than we 
do.” 

“Ah,” said Sydney, “you have no conception 
what the temptation of a little extra ready money 
is to many of quite the poorest classes. Even with 
some who may have been sober for months to- 
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gether, the possession of an unexpected half. 
crown, or a few shillings (unlike that for which 
they have had to work hard, and having thus 
reckoned upon, already settled in anticipation how 
they shall lay out to the last halfpenny, if, indeed, ‘ 
it has not already been spent beforehand,) is more 
than many cf them can resist; besides, they sup- 
pose it to be a mark of gratitude to drink the 
health of their friend and benefactor in, at least, 
some portion of his bounty. 

“Not very long ago there was an ardent young 
philanthropist, who took it into his head to com. 
mence a course of charitable visitation on his own 
hook, and did no end of mischief in one of the 
poorest and lowest parts of my district. He found 
his way down into a court entirely occupied by a 
colony of the wildest Irish, and there was much 
shocked to come upon a family of nine, all living 
together in one small, miserable back cellar, a 
father, mother, and her sister, and six children 
of different ages, who, as I could have told him, 
all lived entirely by street begging. There had 
been a party there a few evenings before, and the 
consequence was, there was not a single whole 
pane of glass in the window, or a vestige of 
furniture left, either in the shape of bed, bedding, 
table, chair, or any other article, except a broken 
orange-box, on which the mother of tke family 
was sitting, two cracked marinalade-pots, and an 
old iron saucepan without a handle, in which they 
did their cooking. How they contrived thus to 
live at all, or to pay their two shillings a week 
rent, which they must do, is quite marvellous, as 
all they have to depend upon is what is beggec 
for by the women and children in their differen 
beats all over London, while the head of th 
family himself enjoys his leisure, leaning agains 
his favourite post at the tep of the. court, wher 
he and four or five others of his intimate friend; 
spend the greater part of their day in pleasan 
fellowship, talking over their affairs, general anl 
domestic, while they share their one pipe, passd 
round sociably from one to the other in regul¢ 
turn. 

“ My young friend Verdant, as I will call hi, 
was so horrified at the utter destitution four 
at this first place into which he had been led ¥ 
his good heart, and the youngest but one of tk 
interesting infant mendicants, that he instanty 
presented them with a five-pound note, desirilg 
the mother to go out at once and buy her fanily 
proper bedding, and all the other necessaric: of 
life. The consequence of which lavish munificace 
was, that through all the cight houses or hgels 
of which that court ccnsists, neither man, wo1an, 
nor child was sober for more than a week. I ngself 
was offered a marmalade-jar full of whisky,apon 
happening to go down that same court in segch of 
a poor widow charwoman, who had been stongly 
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‘Though here and there the hapless mast and shroud 
Mark the sad gulf where half a kingdom slips.”—p. 234. 
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recommended to me by a most conscientious and 
precise lady visitor, as highly deserying some 
special assistance and encouragement, 

“Tt was so far fortunate for me that it was 
enly early in the next day after my young 
friend’s visit, while the orgy was scarcely in its 
height, and before the general fighting part of the 


| proceedings had yet begun; but I am sorry to 
| have to record that the widow, who was the par- 
ticular object of my visit into those precincts, wag 
| as far gone as any of the company, and as tipsy ag 
| Cloe, in spite of her high character and recom. 
| mendations.” 

(To be continued.) 








TRUTH. 


A VAR} IESE patient stars, which do allow each 


cloud, 
However light, their glory to eclipse, 
Ave truths eterne, which every babbler 
loud 
And vain may hide with his unlearnéd lips. 
The ocean, with her hundred navies ploughed, 
Bears little note of those imperious ships, 





Though here and there the hapless mast and shroud 
Mark the sad gulf where half a kingdom slips ; 
They are not touched by little deeds of men, 
They do not blur with his deceiving breath, 
Which forms o’er him the mist of life, and then 
Parts, and he sees the purer skies of death. 
Time as a veil God o’er himself hath thrown, 
But we shall know at last as weare known. J. 8. W. 











PEGGY OGLIVILE’ 


S INHERITANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROUND THE COURT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIil. 
DEALING WITH WOMEN. 


SHERE was a certain revulsion of feel- 
ing in the heart of Margery Oglivie, 
when she came to believe that her dis- 
trust of Horace had been unjust. 
She, at least, had no faith in instincts, 
except in’ such as were wholly evil; as, indeed, 
were all thenatural propensities of man, according 
to her belief. When the wet and woe-begone figure 
of her poor brother had fled past her into the house, 
she had been ready to accuse the captain of the mis- 
chief that had been done, whatever its nature or ex- 
tent might be. She had no means of knowing that 
her brother had been exposed to danger; but she 
could see that he had suffered violence, and against 
the inflictor of that violence her heart had been hot. 
She had already sent the poor creature to bed when 
the other two arrived, and it fell to Captain Oglivie 
to relate to her what had happened; for Peggy had 
suddenly fallen into her arms, sobbed out a few in- 
coherent words, and hurried off to her own room. 

To do him justice, Horace Oglivie had related the 
simple truth of the story, as far as others were con- 
cerned; his own part in it had been more passive 
than active. But at length Margery, noticing his 
dripping garments, had exclaimed, “Why, you have 
been in the water too!” and he had owned, with 
seeming reluctance, that he kad helped to drag Sir 
Alexander out of the river. 

Afterwards, Peggy had said the same thing in 
nearly the same words, and had made so little men- 
tion of David Haldane, that Margery rhad very 
naturally come to the conclusion that Horace Oglivie 





had taken an active part in rescuing his witless 
cousin from self-destruction. 

Peggy had not been able to come down again that 
evening. Margery was engaged in nursing her 
brother, and Captain Oglivie had had the long, 
dismal dining-room all to himself. There he had 
been so wretchedly uncomfortable — “the whole 


marish”’—that he had better get away as fast as 
possible. But his jealousy had been roused, and if 
was a much keener incentive to pursuit than the still 
somewhat distant prospect of the Oglivie inheritance. 
It was not vulgar avarice that filled his heart with its 
selfish craving to enter into other people’s posses- 
sions ; it was desire for the good things of the world, 
for freedom and ease, and more or less refined enjoy- 
ment. Peggy, penniless, had been one of the gocd 
things beyond his reach; Peggy, with a fortune, was 
something to be won. But Peggy with a fortune 
nearly won, and about to be lost, and to slip into 
another man’s hands, was something to be secured at 
all hazards, He resolved, therefore, to give her no 
chance of escape. The mouse was not to be allowed 
to play any longer. 

Margery was present when they met at breakfast 
on the morrow. Horace Oglivie put on the air of an 
injured man; he could see at a glance that Peggy 
| Was very ill at ease. There was little said on the 
| Subject of yesterday’s event, especially as its issue 
| was doubtful. Poor Sir Alexander was alarmingly 
|ill. The shock and chill had fevered the sickly 
| frame, and it seemed already more than likely that 
| the river might prove fatal to him after all. 
| There were three letters that morning—two fcr 
| Captain Oglivie and one for Miss Oglivie. Con- 





thing,” he had said to himself, “was so nizht-- 
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cerning the latter there rose a little dispute as to 
who it was intended for; but Peggy, declaring that 
she had no correspondents in Bleaktown—nor, for 
that matter, anywhere else, handed it over to the 
elder lady. 

“This is for you, not for me,” said Margery, et 
last, handing it back again; not, however, till she 
had made herself acquainted with its contents. 

It was the notification from the lawyer that 
Delaube had passed into other hands, and must be 
vacated forthwith. 

“What does it mean?” said Peggy, in painful 
bewilderment. 

“May I see the letter?” asked the captain, laying 
aside his injured tone. 

She put it into his hands. “Can it be true?” she 
said, when he raised his head from the perusal of it. 

“T see no reason to doubt it,” he answered. 

“But I am sure my grandfather did not know.” 

“He must have forgotten,” said the captain. 

She folded her hands, and sat for a few minutes 
quite motionless, looking straight before her into 
vacancy. She was realising her new position of 
homelessness and dependence. “It is very hard to 
bear,” she murmured. 

“There are harder things to be borne,” said 
Margery, in an unsympathising tone, which had the 
effect of checking the coming tears. But the hard- 
ness of the tone came not so much from want of 
sympathy as from the keenness with which the 
speaker felt the truth she told herself: that the girl 
did not like the thought of dependence upon her. 
It is never hard to be dependent on those we 
love. 

“Tf you only knew how I love the place,” Peggy 
said, in appeal. “I have been so very happy there!” 

“TI don’t see what there was to make you happy,” 
answered Margery. She would have added, had she 
uttered all her mind, ‘ You ought much rather to 
have been miserable.” 

And neither could Peggy see any ground for 
happiness at that moment, for the gladness had 
been all her own, except what had come with the 
sunshine, and the breezes, and the birds. 

What was to be done was the next consideration; 
and Horace Oglivie had proposed, and Margery had 
secanded the proposal, that he should go into Bleak- 
town and call upon the lawyer that very day, when 
a gentleman wishing to see Captain Oglivie on 
business was announced. 

One of the captain’s letters that morning was 
from his mother; the other missive was of a much 
less pleasant nature: it was a request that he should 
take up a little bill, which he had intended to renew, 
and which ran its course at the end of the current 
month. At that moment he had no more money 
in hand than would suffice to meet his expenses— 
the bare necessary expenses of his gentlemanly 
existence. 

A gentleman waiting to see him on business! the 
gallant captain’s heart sank within him. He had no 
business on earth, save the getting and spending of 


’ 








money, and as he had none to get, he concluded that 
the business related to that which had been spent, 
which is generally an unpleasant business; In a 
word, ke feared that one of his creditors had come 
down upon him, through an agent in that part of 
the country. The thought flashed into his mind, as 
he once more read the reminder about his bill, that 
he might make a clean breast of it, and get Margery 
to assist him. “She is not so hard as she looks,” 
was his reflection, as he rose and went to meet the 
stranger, who had been shown into the drawing-room, 
and awaited him there. 

The clerk sent down by Mr. Haldane’s agent had 
not expected any difficulty in executing the task 
assigned to him. He had not anticipated having to 
take possession by main force, and he was therefore 
not prepared for the rather rude reception accorded 
to him by Jean. He had been about to go to Mr. 
Haldane to complain of the obstruction, when he 
thought that perhaps, after all, it was only the igno- 
rant opposition of a servant, and that he would find 
the mistress more reasonable; so he had spent the 
afternoon in enjoying himself in the neighbourhood, 
and the evening in enjoying himself at the inn; and 
in the course of these proceedings he had learned 
that Miss Oglivie might be considered a minor, and 
that a male relation was at present staying at the 
Forest House, under the same roof with her. To 
him, therefore he resolved to go, “ For,” he said to 
kimself, “it’s no use dealing with women.” 

This was the gentleman who had waited upon 
Captain Oglivie, and who certainly found him much 
easier to deal with than honest Jean. The captain 
was, in fact, particularly gracious, as soon as his 
apprehensions as tv the charatter of the visitor were 
removed. He assured him that Miss Oglivie was not 
in the least responsible for the reception he had met 
with; that no obstruction whatever should be offered 
to him; but that it would be necessary, on Miss 
Oglivie’s behalf, to examine the papers connected 
with the transaction, of which the family of Gilbert 
Oglivie had remained in ignorance. The result of 
the conference, therefore, was that Captain Oglivie 
promised to come into town and examine the papers, 
and to come armed with the necessary authority 
to settle the matter. With this the emissary was 
obliged to content himself. 

“May I know who is the purchaser of the pro- 
perty?” said the captain, as his visitor was about to 
depart. 

“Jt is not with him you have te deal,” was the 
answer; “but, under the circumstances, perhaps, I 
had better tell you. It is Mr. Haldane, of the print- 
works here; a highly respectable man. You will 
find it is all right, sir, unless”—he hesitated—“ un- 
less you have any suspicion of forgery.” 

The captain only smiled, and said, “I have no 
suspicion whatever,” and bowed the man politely 
from the room. 

Then he returned to the two ladies, and repeated 
to them the substance of his interview; at the same 
time expressing a hope that he might be allowed 
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to take the affair into his own hands, and save 
Miss Oglivie all trouble and anxiety in it. 

“ Certainly, it is very kind of you,” said Margery, 
answering for Peggy. 

“It is very kind of you,” echoed the latter, not 
knowing what else to say. 

So Captain Oglivie took Peggy’s affairs into his 
own hands, that the gentlemen concerned might not 
be driven to their wits’ end, dealing with women. 

“T wouldn’t wonder if he had forged his father’s 
name,” said Margery, when Peggy had gone out of 
the room. She was going over to Delaube, without 
loss of time, to prepare herself, as well as her old 
servants, for the worst. 

“Who? her father!” said Horace Oglivie. It 
was the second time the idea of forgery had been 
mooted to him. “It is very unpleasant,” he added; 
“but if it were so, I don’t suppose we could do 
anything.” 

“Nothing,” she replied. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

UNDERSTANDING 1T ALL. 
Tue Grants were coming home with flying colours. 
There was no need for them to remain and read after 
the session closed this year. They had really worked 
hard, for the first time in their lives, and it didn’t 
seem to agree with fhem. They were longer and 
lanker than ever; they were somewhat pale too, and 
had lost the last vestige of their boyhood. They 
were carefully-attired young men, who evidently 
visited the barber, and paid some little attention to 
the tailor. 

It was a lovely April day, and no one could be 
induced to go inside the coach, on the pretty bit of 
road between Bleaktown and Strathie. Everybody 
insisted on a seat on the roof. Three jovial old 
gentlemen, of whom the fattest was placed in the 
middle, because of his tendency to somnolency; a 
newly-married pair, distinctly recognisable, but who 
thought it quite marvellous that the jovial old 
gentlemen should know all about it, and begin to 
poke the mildest of fun at them, in the matter of 
sitting together—these and various units of society, 
climbed to their seats. Among them Archie and 
Sandie Grant. Sandie had an outside seat on the 
box, and Archie had one immediately behind him, 
with an air-cushion for his feet, he said, as his long 
legs, as much in the way as ever, dangled over the 
side of the coach. It was a capital place for him, 
for it allowed him to pour an uninterrupted stream 
of nonsense into his brother’s.ear. He had nicknamed 
the fat old gentleman ‘‘Centre of Gravity:” un- 
fortunately, he was on the top of the coach, instead 
of at the bottom of it, where he ought to have been. 

They had rolled along, top-heavy as they were, tiil 
the Grants were getting near the end of their 
journey. There was no Peggy to hail them this 
time from the little hill. Their mother had duly 
kept them informed of all the doings at Delaube, 
therefore, they knew that she would not be there 
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to meet them; but they were looking none the less 
eagerly for some familiar sight or scene, at every 
turn of the road. It was a very rough road, with 
many ups and downs—a bank here and a brae 
there; near the bed of the river strewn with great 
stones, and on its higher levels, with blocks of granite 
showing their teeth through the sod. 

They were passing a comparatively easy bit, and 
getting quickly over the ground. The coachman wag 
choking, somewhere under his huge cravat, at Archie 
as he rattled on behind his ear. Suddenly the leader 
stumbled and started aside, and the heavy coach 
gave a great lurch over to the left. It righted again 
in an instant, but not till three of the passengers 
found themselves standing, and one found himself 
sitting, on the turf at the side of the road, regarding 
the world around them with wonderfully scared 
faces. 

The young bride was in her husband’s arms, not 
very sure whether she would like to laugh or to cry, 
and the fat old gentleman was seated on his right- 
hand crony’s knee, who, being a very small man, was 
nearly annihilated under the burden. 

At the moment when the coach lurched, the four 
who occupied the outside seats on the left, had, 
as by one impulse, leapt clean off their seats; while 
the next row had instinctively thrown themselves 
towards the right side, and thus the coach had 
been saved from a disastrous overturn. 

At length the three who stood on their feet unhurt 
fell to laughing, and then the little bride laughed, 
and then everybody else laughed. And Sandie 
Grant, who had looked very rueful, sitting on the 
ground, got upon his feet and laughed too, though it 
cost him an effort to do so. Then they all got up 
into their places, and began congratulating them- 
selves and each other that there had been no harm 
done. The jovial old gentlemen declared it was a 
pity that it had not taken place at the beginning of 
the journey, they had all become so sociable from 
being well shaken together. 

“ You're not hurt, old fellow?” said Archie to his 
brother, who had not recovered his spirits like the 
rest of the party. Sandie declared he was not hurt, 


| only bruised a little by his fall; for he had not fallen 
| on his feet, as the others had done. 


Then the coach stopped to set the brothers down, 
and they shook hands all round ; and there were the 
servants waiting to carry up the boxes, and Dr. and 
Mrs. Grant coming down from their post of obser- 
vation in the garden, where they had caught a first 
glimpse of them. And the coach rolled away and 
left them standing together. The servants moved 
on before, but the little household found themselves: 
standing still. Poor Sandie had at last given in, 
acknowledging that he was in horrible pain, and 
unable to move a step without assistance. 

Between his father and Archie he was almost 
carried up the short brae to the house, Archie telling, 
on the way, how the thing had happened, and how 
innocent upto that moment, it had appeared. 

The little bruise turned out to be a serious dislo- 
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cation. Sandie had been an instant longer in taking 
the leap—an instant later in getting the general 
impulse into his slower brain, and, consequently, he 
had come down heavily. The doctor was called in, 
and poor Sandie found hisaself confined to an in- 
valid’s couch, and sentenced to weeks, if not months, 
of inaction. 

Sandie, always slow and thoughtful, had time now 
to become slower and more thoughtful still. After 
the first pain was passed, it may be questioned 
whether he did not enjoy his invalid condition. 
There had come to him that deep, patient, sustained 
thirst for truth that nothing can slake or satisfy— 
that never is satisfied on this side the grave; a thirst 
which finds the forms of sound words, out of which 
other souls get sustenance and refreshment, as broken 
cisterns which can hold no water. Thus, in his 
illness, there came to him thoughts which he could 
not communicate even to his brother, who had 
hitherto shared his whole life, and for the simple 
reason that he had not put them into words even to 
himself. 

As for Archie, if the accident had happened to 
himself it would hardly hare sobered him so much 
as it had done. In the course of a we-— he grew 
quite worn with watching by his brother, day and 
night, and the whole house missed his fun and 
frolic. 

In his own way Archie was unsettled too. He had 
shared the same influences as his brother, and, both 
being destined for the sacred calling, these influences 
were, naturally, religious. But unlike his brother, 
all that he wanted was a faith that would work. He 
was not of a speculative turn. The faith of the 
many would be enough for him, so long as it was 


* real, and truly moved their hearts. 


“You'll be going to the kirk to-morrow,” said 
Sandie. It was their second Sunday at home, the 
first having been the day after their arrival. “I can 
stay by myself now.” 

*T don’t want to go,” Archie answered. 

“ But father will be vexed if you don’t. He spoke 
about your taking notes of the sermon,” rejoined 
his brother. Archie pulled a long face. 

“T could do that just as well at home,” he 
muttered; “and when they’re written already, what’s 
the good?” 

It had come to be to Archie, as it is to every soul 
in which is the breath of life, simply intolerable to do 
that which there could be no manner of use in doing. 
It made him feel like a prisoner who has to turn a 
crank to fetch up empty buckets. It was something 
worse than intolerable to him, to listen to his father’s 
sermons in his present state of feeling, in which he 
knew that they were no longer serving, even as 
bodily discipline—it was positively hurtful. Loving 
his father as he did, Archie was in despair about 
this matter. 

“T want desperately to go over and hear Mr. Keith 
again,” Archie continued, after a while. 

“T wish you would,” said Sandie, unconscious of 
the struggle. 








* Do you think he would feel it though ?” 

“ Who—father? Well, I don’t know; I didn’t 
think of that. Half the parish is going, you see; 
even Tam Lane has taken to the kirk under Mr. 
Keith,’ 

«And he drinks worse than ever,” put in Archie; 
* maybe he drinks to drown ill thoughts.” 

“If you fall in with Peggy,” said his brother, “ I 
wish you would ask her to come and see a fellow.” 

«“She’s a great lady now, mind,” was the answer, 
“and mayn’t care to come our way so often.” 

“Tt won’t make a bit of difference in her,” said 
Sandie, impatiently. “I’m sure ye ken that. I 
would like to see her. And, Archie, you under- 
stand, that was all nonsense.” 

Archie understood the that to refer to their last 
year’s love, and he laughed. They were still at an 
age when they could afford to laugh at love, though 
life had grown more serious to them than it used 
to be. 

On Sunday morning, Archie settled the matter 
with his father, for that day at least. “Are, you 
going to the kirk to-day?” Dr. Grant had suid. 
And his son had made answer—“If you have no 
objections, I would like to walk over to Burnside 
and hear Mr. Keith.” 

* Are you going to desert me, too?” the father 
asked, with a touch of disappointment in his tone. 
And Archie, because he could not tell him that this 
was true, stammered out several reasons at once for 
his wish, among others, his desire to see Miss Oglivie. 

Then Dr. Grant, always generous, sent him off 
with a good grace, saying, “ Mr. Keith is a fine 
preacher, and it will do you good to go and hear 
him sometimes. Mind, I shall expect you to bring 
back copious notes of the sermon.” 

Sunday had intervened on the business which 
Captain Oglivie had undertaken on Peggy’s behalf. 
He had gone into Bleaktown, and had ascertained, 
from an examination of the papers in the lawyer's 
hands, that she was no losger mistress even of the 
small property of Delaube. He had also arranged to 
meet Mr. Haldane for a settlement of minor matters. 
For instance, it seemed that after the date of the 
deed which assigned the property to Louis Oglivie’s 
creditor, on the death of his (Louis Oglivie’s) father, 
the wood on the small estate ought to have been 
left untouched. Peggy was eager to set this right, 
by the sale of whatever else she had a right to sell ; 
but, as has been said, Sunday intervened, and she 
was very glad to lay aside her perplexing thoughts, 
and obey its call to rest. 

Margery was detained at home by her brother’s 
illness, but she ordered Peggy and the captain off 
to church together, and there was no escape; but 
they could not go on longer as they were doing, at 
any rate. Horace Oglivie was acute enough to per- 
ceive that the injured tone was the best he could 
take. The walk to church was a longish one, and 
he went on quite silently beside her for some time, 
looking very miserable—not more so than he felt, 
perhaps, but he gave free expression to his feeling. 
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At last he said: “This must come to an end, for both 
our sakes, Peggy.” 

“ T know it,” she answered, wistfully. 

She was very unselfish, and it was easy for her to 
look at it from his point of view, and to consider 
him more than herself. 
vare in the world, and the few who possess it are 
not often fortunate in exercising it. 

“TI must go away,” he said, “for I cannot endure 
it longer. Not that I shall be the happier for going 
away from you, but it will be easier to bear my fate 
like a man, You make me wish that I had never 
seen you. I would have been a better man if I never 
had,” he added, with the energy of truth. 

“Oh! do not say that,” she said, in a pleading 
voice. ‘And yet you have aright to say it. I have 
used you ill, Horace.” 

“Did you ever care for me at all?” he asked, bitterly. 

** Yes—oh, yes,” she answered. 

«Then why have you been false to me?” 

«These are cruel words, Horace,” she said, quietly, 
though with quivering lips. “Iwas true to you then, 
T am trying to be true to you now.” 

«What do you mean ?” he said, 

“T mean,” she answered, struggling to express her- 
self, “that I loved you then as well as I knew how, 
and now I know that I ought to love you more before 
I can be your wife; yet I feel it is very hard for you 
to understand this; indeed—indeed, I hardly under- 
stand myself.” 

“But you can tell me if that other man has come 
between us or not.” 

“He has not,” she answered; “but I do not think 
I would have felt thus but for him.” 

He turned away, and walked on in silence. Her 
transparent truthfulness mirrored his deceit, so that 
for a moment he saw himself as he really was. 

«And you compared us together, and found me 
wanting,” he said. “Peggy, I don’t mind telling 
you that I think I am wanting in some things—that 
I think I deserve the treatment I have had from 
you; but if you will only love me, darling, I shall 


Such unselfishness is very | 





not deserve it again. Think this time before you 
answer me. I am ready to throw away my whele 
life as utterly spoiled if you refuse.” 

And she did think, and thought of nothing elge, 
as might have been supposed, all through the 
service, only that every time she raised her eyes 
they met those of Archie Grant honestly fixed on 
her face. And David Haldane noticed how much 
graver and manlier the youth had grown, but he 
could not understand either his look or Peggy’s, 
Their looks were not those of youthful lovers. Then 
he turned steadily to the business in hand. 

At the church door Archie found himself side by 
side with David Haldane, with Peggy and Captain 
Oglivie a little before them. 

“TI want to speak to her,’ 
forward; “ but she has that fellow with her. 
marching her off as if she belonged to him.” 

“Do you know him?” asked David Haldane. 

“T saw him last summer,” said Archie, discon- 
tentedly, ‘and he took possession of her at once. I 
will come back to you presently ;” and so saying he 
hurried after the pair. 

Just then, however, as if by concert, Peggy turned, 
saw him, and advanced a few steps to mect him, 
leaving her companion standing alone. She was 
looking very grave and sad, and as David Haldane 
passed she was already parting with Archie, who was 
holding her hand, and saying eagerly, “ You will be 
sure to come.” 

Then David thought he understood it all, and gave 
up hope onthe spot. Her heart belonged to the youth 
at his side, and she was bound, probably by some 
domestic treaty, to marry Captain Oglivie. “She is 
doubly bound,” he said to himself; and he thought 
that she had even shunned him, for as he advanced 
she had barely acknowledged his distant salutation, 
and hastily retreated to the captain’s side, who bore 
her off in triumph. 

From that day, Archie and David Haldane were 
fast friends. 


’ 


said Archie, pressing 
He is 


(To be continued.) 








GRANNY’S SPECTACLES, AND WHAT SHE SAW THROUGH THEM.—VI. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM,’ 


FRANK THE FIDGET. 


sorry,” said little Edith, taking her place 
at grandmamma’s side. 

“Well, dear,” said Mrs. Everley, “they 
have lasted just the right time, for I have 
had a letter from mamma this morning, asking for 
you to come home on Saturday.” 

“The day after to-morrow! well, the last day is 
worse than the last story,” said little Edith, sighing. 

“ Why don’t you wish to go home, Edie ?” 

“TI want to see mamma and papa, of course, but I 
should like to fly home and kiss them, and then fly 
back to you.” 








’ 


ETC. ETC. 


“Notwithstanding the spectacles, Edie?” said 


SSE last story; oh, dear! oh, dear! I am | granny, smiling. 


“Yes, granny; I don’t mind the spectacles now, 
because I think they are kind to find out all our 
naughty ways, and break us of them.” 

“That is right, love; you will soon lose all your 
faults when once you become aware of the, and try 
to mend them yourself. You have, I think, seen 
your uncle Frank, have you not ?” 

“Yes, granny, but not very often.” 

“Have you noticed that his good looks are quite 
spoilt by an unusually large under-lip ?” 

“Oh, yes! Ithought he was ugly, granny.” 

“He would be very handsome, Edie, but for this 























disfigurement, occasioned entirely by pulling his lip 
when he was a child. He was as deserving of his 
title as any of the children, for I never beheld such 
an incorrigible fidget. No amusement pleased him 
that compelled quietude. His fingers were for ever 
touching or playing with something, his feet for ever 
scuffing, so that the place where he sat in the nursery 
could be seen by the wear of the carpet, and when 
put to bed for his morning sleep he pulled the knots 
all off the counterpane or bit holes in his petti- 
coat. 

“Don’t do that, Frank; put down those scissors ; 
leave that collar alone; don’t touch that bracelet— 
such were the constant reproofs that went on. He 
could not stand near any one without pulling some- 
thing they had on, till I dreaded seeing him approach 
any visitor. 

“I was tired of the incessant, ‘Don't touch, 
Frankie,’ and yet knew not how to cure him. He 
had had endless punishments, but it really seemed 
almost a disease with the child. 

“His restlessness was mental as well as physical; 
he could not play for any long time at one thing, 
and no story amused him that took more than a 
few minutes to read; he could not sit still long 
enough to listen to it. We used to try takipg him 
for long walks, and thoroughly tiring him ; and even 
then, when he was weary enough to throw himself on 
the ground to rest, he would roll over and over, or 
take something from his pocket to pull to pieces. 
The pulling of his lip began after he went to school. 
I never noticed that until his first holidays. Of 
course, I spoke to him of it directly. He said he did 
not know when he did it, but that he believed he did 
it when he was learning his lessons. 

“During these holidays, an old friend of your 
grandfather’s came to stay with us. She was very 
rich, and had lived a great part of her life in India, 
from whence she had brought a great quantity of 
curiosities, and the children looked forward to visits 
from her, as she always brought them each some 
curious present. A certain box, that came with her 
luggage this time, caused great wonderment amongst 
the little folks; and little Dora, more bold than the 
rest, ventured to ask what was in it. 

“Ah, something to amuse you little folks some 
day.” You may fancy how eager they were, there- 
fore, for this day to arrive, and how numerous were 
the speculations as to what it contained. One after- 
noon, after this lady had been with us a short time, 
it happened to be very wet, and she said it was the 
very day for the opening of the mysterious box. 
Accordingly, the children were all summoned, and 
seated round the large dining-room table, and Mrs. 
Mosse displayed to their wondering and delighted 
eyes models of various trades and occupations of 
India, the littie figures all in their national dresses, 
and each following his own occupation; the whole of 
* the groups were arranged on a kind of raised board. 
After the first exclamations of delight had subsided, 
she told them to wait a moment, and they would be 
still more delighted. 
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“*T must fetch something first,’ she said; ‘don’t 
touch it till I come down,’ and she left the room. 
Alas! it was too great a temptation for Frankie. He 
had noticed a small round hole in the raised board, 
in which was a small key. 

“<T know,’ he said; ‘ this will make them move— 
it’s clockwork: how jolly! I could do it.’ 

“Don’t, don’t!’ exclaimed the others; ‘she told us 
not to touch it.’ 

“*T’m only looking,’ he answered; but one finger 
was on the tempting key. 

“For a time Maude restrained him, but Mrs. 
Mosse was long. gone, and his patience was ex- 
hausted. In spite of all Maude could say, he fidgeted 
the little key backwards and forwards, till finally 
there was a loud snap, followed by a continued 
‘whir,’ which told too plainly that the spring of 
the curious little toy was broken. 

“‘ Mrs. Mosse opened the door at the moment, with 
several little parcels in her hands. 

**T have been long gone,’ she said; ‘but these 
things were at the bottom of my box. What is the 
matter ?’ 

“The faces of the children spoke that something 
was wrong, and poor guilty Frank, with scarlet 
cheeks and watery eyes, stood near the toy, in a 
loud and angry whisper declaring he had done no harm. 

«But indeed he had, Edith, as Mrs. Mosse soon 
showed him ; the little machine, wound up properly, 
would have set all the figures in motion at their 
several employments: it was clockwork, and, tco 
truly, he had broken the spring. 

*** Moreover, Frank,’ she said; ‘I had meant it as 
a present to Maude, because I did not buy her a nice 
one last time. I must now give her yours.’ And she 
handed a parcel to Maude, and one each to the others. 
‘I had gone up,’ she continued, ‘ to fetch these, that 
I might present all my gifts at once.’ 

“T had entered the room at this moment, and told 
Mrs. Mosse I considered Frank rightly punished, 
and how anxious we had been for something to give 
him a lesson he would never forget. I explained to 
her that the accident was not occasioned by curiosity, 
or wilful disobedience, but an incorrigible love of 
fidgeting and pulling at something. The present he 
had lost by his folly was a little Indian writing-case 
of inlaid wood, beautifully fitted up. 

“* Maude was, of course, very much pleased with it, 
but the novelty of the curious toy would have made 
her naturally prefer what had been originally in- 
tended for her, particularly as she had a desk of her 
own; but I thought it so good a lesson to Frank, 
that I offered no opposition to the arrangement, and 
he was left without any gift at all.” 

“And was it a lesson to him, granny?” asked 
Edith ; ‘did he leave off fidgeting ?” 

“ He could not at once, dear, leave off what had 
been such a long habit, but it certainly did cure him 
of touching things that did not belong to him; his 
own unfortunate lip he still continued. to pull and 
twist, till he made it, as I have told you, the ugly 
thing it is.” 
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A loud ring at the visitors’ bell here disturbed 
them. 

“How tiresome!” said Edith; “I wish people 
would not come in the middle of ovr stories.” 

“They are over, Edith, darling. I have nothing 
more to tell, and here comes Sibly to announce 
the visitors.” 

“A lady is in the drawing-room, ma’am,” said 
Sibly; “she will not give her name.” 


, 


“A lady—won’t give her name—oh! dear, it is | 


some one begging, I suppose. Stay’ here, Edith, I 
will come out again when she is gone,” and Mrs. 
Everley rose and entered the house. 

Some long time elapsed, and Edith thought she 
would just go and peep in at the drawing-room 
window, for surely this person must have gone, and 
granny forgotten to come back to her; but the 


blind was down to exclude tke afternoon sun, and | 


Edith was no wiser. She went round to the front 
of the house, and there stood a carriage with a gen- 
tleman inside, and a lot of boxes on it. What could 
it mean? Somebody had come to-day; but how 
funny to come without being asked, for granny 
evidently did not expect them. Well, she must go 
back on the lawn; granny had told her to stay 
there. £0 only running to fetch her doll from the 
summer-house for company, Edith had just stationed 
herself under the’ tree when the garden-door opened, 
and granny came out, leaning on the arm of a tall 
lady, and granny’s face was wet with tears! She 
came up to wondering little Edith, and said+ 





| ‘My little gil, this is my Dora, come back from 
| Australia to gladden once more her poor old mother’s 
| eyes.” 

| The lady stooped and kissed the child warmly, as she 
| answered, “ Dear Philip! think of this being his child.” 

«And aint you glad, granny?” Edith whispered, 
drawing closer to her grandmamma, and putting her 
hand in hers. 

“ Yes, my child, glad—more glad than I can say: 
these are tears cf joy.” 

Edith could not understand such-tears at her age, 
| and she was not satisfied till they had passed from 
| poor granny’s face; and, seated on the new uncle’s 
knee, who had come with aunt, she listened to tales 
| from Australia, and teld him in return hew granny 
| had amused her with the story of her aunt and 
| Frank’s early days. 
| I wonder if, amongst my little readers—if I have 
| been fortunate to haye some—there have been 
| peevish, careless, talkative, fidgety, or dainty ones? 
If not with these same faults, perhaps some others, 
as likely to lead to future mischief. Like brave little 
folks, determine to overcome them, for as the tiny 
seed which is planted in the earth grows and lives 








years grow with you and strengthen with your 
strength, till you will have lost the mastery you 
might once have gained over them. If these little 
tales will help you to this end, I shall be glad 
indeed that I have told you about “ Granny’s Spec- 
tacles, and what she saw through them.” 














to be a giant oak, even so will little faults of childish’ 
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CHAPTER IL more, than lint and bandages. But hé had re- 

NTOINE LEGRANGE sat by the fire,|ceived a deeper wound, andone more difficult 
nursing his wounds. In reality they were|to heal. Jessie’s bright eyes had pierced 

Not serious; and he needed rest as much, or! him to the heart. In his morose self-contain- 
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ment he had never thought to look upon 
the damsel before; and now her beauty, lighted 
by pity and tenderness, had come upon him like 
an earthly embodiment of an angel of light. For 
a moment he had bathed, as it were, in a vision of 
bliss; but kis jealous eyes soon caught signs 
which told him too plainly how powerful a rival 
stood in his path—how little his newly-awakened 
love was likely to be returned. Even in the short 
time that Felix and Jessie had been together in 
his presence, he had seen glances interchanged, 
and words almost formed upon their lips, which 
could not be misunderstood. 

Thus the love of Antoine Legrange sprang into 
existence in a desert, most like the snows he had 
just left, and seemed foredoomed to*failure, But 
his passion, although suddenly conceived, was too 
intense to be without hope. He lingered at the 
New Haven till the light began to fail, and John 
Atkinson and his son returned. Then it required 
very little pressing to induce him to remain for 
the night. 

“ My hurts are already half healed,” he said, in 
an apologetic tone; “I shall be well to-morrow.” 

“And will spare the wolves,” cried John 
Atkinson, “if only out of gratitude for your 
speedy recovery.” 

Legrange gave a muttered imprecation in reply. 

As he bade Jessie good night, the hot pressure 
of his hand, and some few words whispered in her 
ear, brought a tremor into her frame, and a deep 
flush upon her cheek, 

Christmas Eve dawned with the morrow. This 
festival was as joyfully kept by the English settlers 
amid the snow-wastes, and by the frozen inland 
waters of Canada, as in England itself. 

The French Canadians did not hold the day in 
such high estimation—New Year’s Day being 
their great anniversary—but even in their eyes the 
Féte de Noél was a notable feast of commemora- 
tion. For the moment, however, the wolves were 
uppermost in every man’s thoughts. They must 
be hunted down; and perhaps no day could be 


better for the purpose than Christmas Eve. All | 


the settlers within riding distance heartily joined 
in the expedition, and by early dawn a troop of 
some thirty horsemen had collected at John 
Atkinson’s rendezyous. Antoine Legrange was 
among the earliest of the hunters. He looked 
pale, but resolute, and almost scorned commise- 
ration. 

In order thoroughly to cover the ground, the 
party broke up into three sections, under the 
orders respectively of Pierre Guéroult, John Atkin- 
son, and a broad-backed miller from the Utawas 
lake, Each division advanced as near as possible 
in the same line, keeping within bugle-call of one 
another. , 

Perhaps, considering the nature of the animal 





they were in search of—so cowardly, so watchful, 
and so keen of scent—the hunters might still haye 
failed in their purpose, if chance had not favoured 
their enterprise. They had advanced at least 
mile in the order described without falling upon 
any recent wolf-tracks, when they espied a solitary 
horseman emerge, as it were, out of the blank 
waste of snow, He was riding at the utmost speed 
towards them. 

“A man-hunt!” rose the cry. 
be upon his hunters.” 

The whole party dashed forward, and quickly 
came up with the fugitive horseman.  Panting 
with the exertions he had made, he could only 
gasp out the words, “The wolves—the wolves!” 

A few minutes’ advance brought the hunters into 
the midst of a herd of at least a hundred wolves, 
yelping, open-mouthed, and hungry for their prey. 
Then followed a scene of direful slaughter. The 
wolves, checked in their flight, surprised and 
exhausted with running, were almost at the mercy 
of their assailants. The hunters, on the contrary, 
fully armed, and in every way prepared, shot down 
the bewildered brutes by scores, with scarcely any 
danger to themselves. The creatures were scat- 
tered in all directions, but were followed up by 
individual horsemen; and. on every side re 
sounded shouts and cries of excitement, yells and 
howlings of pain, and the sharp, almost echoless 
report of fire-nrms. 

By a mere chance, young Felix Guéroult and 
Antoine Legrange came together in their pursuit 
of some half dozen of the flying herd. Intent only 
on overtaking and destroying the common enemy, 
they were led away from the rest into a deep 
hollow, almost a ravine. Hach was armed witha 
revolver, and took flying shots at the terrified 
creatures as they fled before them. 

Meanwhile the sky, which had been overcast 
since early morning, became every moment more 
threatening with storm-clouds. While the hunt 
was at its height, there fell a shower of fine white 
| dust ; soon this thickened into a denser fall of 
hard pellets, approaching to hail-stones ; and this, 
again, changed into a close, fleecy snow, which 
completely filled the air. 

By shouts and bugle-calls, the scattered party 
were called together. Two alone failed to answer 
—Felix Guéroult and Wolf Legrange. The calls 
were repeated, but without result. 

“Let us return,” said Atkinson, “and seek 
them.” 

“Tt is not necessary,” replied Pére Guéroult. 
“They have wandered farther than the rest, but 
‘will soon find their way home, driven by the 
| storm.” 
| Little by little the cavalcade broke up, and the 
|hunters found their way by twos and threes to 
their homes. Pierre Guéroult and the Atkinsons 
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lingered behind the rest, in the hope that the 
missing men would join them; but they reached 
New Haven without tidings of their safety. 

The snow was now falling in a dense cloud, 
which obscured the sky. No serious fears were 
entertained for the safety of the two hunters who 
had been left behind, whose arrival was momen- 
tarily expected; still there was an uneasiness in 
the minds of all. 

“Your son must have gone home, Mr. 
Guéroult,” said John Atkinson, hopefully, as he 
sat by the blazing log-fire. “And as for our 
friead Legrange,” he added, with a forced laugh, 
“the ‘Wolf’ is safe, you know, against all 
weathers.” 

Pére Guéroult looked grave, and at once rose 
from his seat. “I thank you, my friend,” said 
he, “for your kind thoughts; but if Felix is at 
home, it is time I was there also. If not——” 

A shade of anxiety shrouded his face as he thus 
gave a first hint of his secret fears. 

“We will go with you,” cried the two young 
Atkinsons, rising to their feet with one accord. 
The father nodded his assent. 

The snow-storm was still unabated as the three 
hunters set out for Montrouge, the residence of 
the Guéroults. They had not advanced far when 
they heard the dull thud of a horse’s hoofs behind 
them, even above the moaning of the storm. They 
drew instinctively on one side to let the rider 
pass. A horse swept by them at full gallop—a 
horse with an empty saddle. Pére Guéroult gave 
a cry of alarm. 

“ Heavens !” he exclaimed; “ I know that horse; 











it is Antoine Legrange’s. I know it by its white 
mane. Let us push onwards.” | 
There was no comfort to be found at Montrouge. | 


Felix Guéroult had not returned, nor was there | joy. 


any tidings of him. With a groan of despair the 
unhappy father clasped his hands to his fore- 
head, 

“God help my poor boy!” cried Pierre Guéroult, | 
as he sank into a chair. “ No human aid can save | 
him!” 

That was a miserable Christmas Eve, both at | 
Montrouge and at New Haven, for the inmates of 
each stood in dread of a terrible bereavement. 
An eye was scarcely closed in either homestead. 
The morning came glimmering through the clear, 
frosty air at last. The snow had ceased to fall. 
The first object which met Jessie’s tearful eyes, 
as she looked out of the window, was the ragged 
pony of Felix Guéroult, half dead with hunger 
and cold. The sight brought a pang through 
her very heart. Was, then, Felix lost to her 
for ever ? 

With tender care the poor beast was led to a 
stall, and all its wants supplied. It ate and 
drank and was refreshed; but it was not at ease. 














Some keen instinct in the dumb brute showed 
itself in the evident desire to brave once more the 
wintry air without. All observed this. 

“ Perhaps,” cried John Atkinson, animated by 
a new hope, “the good beast knows where its 
master is—will show us the way to find him.” 

They let the pony loose, and followed in his 
path. The snow was so deep that even the horses 
could scarcely wade through it. 

Sagacious and affectionate as a dog, the pony 
led the way to where Felix Guéroult lay, in a rude 
snow-hollow, prostrate but living. 

His father threw himself by his side with a cry 
of joy. 

Was he lamed or wounded? 

Wounded; shot through the left shoulder. 

How? By whom? 

Antoine Legrange ! 

By accident ? 

No! With a fell purpose to kill! 

This was the story Felix had to tell. Legrange 
had turned suddenly upon his young companien, 
and fired upon him; had left him on the snow- 
drift for the wolves to harry and devour. 

Felix, wounded and unhorsed, had lain for a 
time stunned, until the strong rush of life to 
his heart had roused him to consciousness and 
hope. The cold had congealed the blood which 
threatened to pour out with it his life upon his 
snow-bed, and closed the wound. Then, with his 
right hand, he had dug out a hollow in the snow, 
and lay there waiting and watching—the pain of 
his wound would not let him sleep—till succour 
came. 

There were many tears shed, both at Montrouge 


| and New Haven, when young Felix Guéroult was 


brought tenderly home: but they were tears of 
There was a merry Christmas in both 
houses; a happy New Year for all. The wound 
in the shoulder of Felix was not dangerous; and 
for the wound in his heart—it is enough to say 
that Jessie and Felix were betrothed on New 
Year’s Eve. 

And where was Antoine Legrange? Lost in 
the snow-storm. It was many weeks ere his 
body was found; and then it was recognised only 
by the remnants of his clothing. The wolves had 
feasted there. 

“* Wolf’ Legrange, indeed!” cried John Atkin- 
son, when he heard the news of this discovery. 
“The name was not given to him in vain. There 


| is a judgment in these things, if men would only 


read it. Even wolves are God’s creatures, and 
serve some purpose on the earth. I warned him; 
but he would not hear me. He thought only of 
revenge, and of the dark purpose that was in his 
heart. The wolves, whom he thirsted to destroy, 
have been his executioners; and a poor colt the 
chief witness against him.” 
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CHRISTMAS—THE WORLD'S BIRTHDAY. 


jHERE was a paragraph in the column 
of news in an evening paper a few 
urge ago which caught my eye, 





we Tt was the report of a mother, taken 
up by the police at a doorstep, with a dead child 
in her arms. What a world of sorrow seemed to 
be wrapped up in that short announcement! In 
the hands of a master of his art, here was the 
raw material for a tragedy as doleful as that of 
Ugolino of the Tower of Famine, or that most 
fearful episode of all in the siege of Jerusalem, 
familiar to every reader of Josephus. Who was 
that mother, and what must her feelings have 
been, thus to bring out her dead into the streets ? 
Had she been driven out of doors, with a sick 
and dying child in her arms, by a drunken 
husband or a merciless landlord? What was 
her story, and where is our boasted civilisation, 
when such things happen in our midst, to 
teach us what a little way we have reached 
as yet in staunching the wounds of the aching 
human heart ? 

Eighteen hundred years or more have rolled by 
since Christ was born, and yet these things are. 
About as many hundred years before he was born, 
there was another sueh scene as we have just 
described. The story of Hagar in the wilderness 
of Paran, with her child Ishmael dying of thirst 
before her eyes, and within a stone’s throw of a 
well, which she sees when God opens her eyes, 
is one of those Bible pictures which, once read, 
can never be forgotten. It has been a favourite 
subject with artists at all times; yet what pencil 
can paint thoughts on the brain like those which 
the simple words themselves call up? 

There are moments when we can only cry out 
that God is great, but we dare not lie to our 
soul by saying that he seems to be just or good. 
There are moments of blindness when the soul 
can only see its own sorrow. Tears may dim, 
but they bring relief. But there is another kind 
of sorrow that leaves the eye dry, and the brain 
fired with the sense of wrong. 

Such was the darkness of soul vidal fell upon 
Hagar, till her eyes were opened to see, not only 
the well of water, but also the presence of Him 
who is the Lahai-Roi, the Living One who seeth me. 

Now the history of the heathen world seems to 
me to be summed up in that story of Hagar. 
Rome has been called the Niobe of nations, child- 
less and crownless in her voiceless woe. The 
whole world before the birth of Christ is indeed 
one Niobe turned to stone. The mother with her 
dead child in her arms in the streets of London, 
what is it but an epitome of the world’s history ? 








All religions, from India to Mexico, have lived in 
the hope of a Messiah, an Anointed One, a virgin. 
birth, who was to bring God and man together 
again. It is Krishna in India, it is Balder in the 
North, it is Apollo in Greece, it is Foh or Buddha 
in China, it is Manco Capac in Peru. But what 
is the result? Paganism sits at our doorsteps, 
like the mother with the dead child in her arms, 
The oracle for once lied not, when at the birth of 
Christ it cried out, “Great Pan is dead.” The 
oracles were dumb, as in Milton’s “ Hymn of the 
Nativity,”—but why? For this reason, that man 
sought a deliverer, but could find none. All his 
dreams of a coming hero had turned out to be 
dreams; and darkness now covered the earth, and 
gross darkness the people. It was the darkness 
of despair, and the gross darkness of a scepticism 
which had settled down on the world when it had 
found out that its religions were all a delusion. 

But the children of Israel had light in their 
dwelling. We have compared heathenism to the 
Niobe turned to stone—to Hagar, blind with 
sorrow, within bowshot of a well of water—to the 
London mother, with her little street-Arab dead in 
her arms. It is different with the chosen people. 
The symbol in their case is the great wonder in 
heaven which the seer of Patmos saw: “A woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, 
and upon her head a crown of twelve stars: and 
she being with child cried, travailing in birth, and 
pained to be delivered.” For long centuries she 
had been travailing in birth; the lament of Isaiah 
in his day refers to this very thing, that the 
Jewish Church had “ wrought no deliverance in the 
earth, neither have the inhabitants of the world 
fallen.” 

But the promise which tarried long came at last. 
In the fulness of time the Man-child who was to 
rule all nations with a rod of iron, was born, and 
was caught up to God and to his throne. The 
great red dragon may rage, and the woman may 
have to flee into the wilderness till the time 
prepared for her; but the victory is secure, our 
Elder Brother is in heaven; and the accuser is cast 
out, and the song is heard on high: “Now is come 
salvation, and strength, and the kingdom of our 
God, and the power of his Christ.” 

This is why Christmas is the world’s birthday. 
It was more than a fancy of Milton, when he 
described it as the deathday of all those filthy 
and obscene idolatries of Greece and Rome. It 
was so, because it was the birthday of the Deli- 
verer, who was the desire of all nations as well 
as the child of promise to the chosen people. 

And what riches of blessing flow out of this 
great mystery of godliness which we celebrate 
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every year at Christmas! Eighteen hundred an- 
niversaries or more do not suffice to tell out 
the blessings which it has brought with it. They 
are new every year. Exhaustless as all God’s 
gifts are, this, his best gift, is unspeakable. We 
do not dwell here on the Divine side of the 
mystery. That is a subject better reserved for 


. the pulpit, though even there our words but “ half 


reveal and half conceal the soul within.” But, 
only to take lower ground, out of many aspects of 
the Incarnation, we may touch at least upon this 
one: it has taught the world humanity. We 
know we are on disputed ground. Schiller, and 
after him Wordsworth, to some extent, has iter- 
ated and reiterated a disparaging contrast between 
pagan and Christian faith, as if, although the 
theology might he on the side of the Christian, 
the humanity was all on the side of the old gods 
of Greece. Now here we join issue at once. We 
say that philanthropy, in the strict sense of the 
word, meaning love to man as our fellow-man, 
is emphatically a Christian grace. It is another 
name for that charity whose praises an apostle 
has sung in a strain the highest that ever passed 
from human lips: “ After that the kindness and 
compassion (philanthropy in the Greek) of God 
our Saviour toward man appeared” (‘Titus iii. 4). 
Now this philanthropy is no cold abstraction; it is 
the “ Word made flesh;” it is the person of Him 
who was called by Athanasius the Theanthropos, 
the God-man. 

There are certain deep instincts in man’s nature 
which this mystery of the Incarnation and this 
alone will satisfy. Why should Paul of Tarsus 
have singled out a verse of his fellow-townsman 
Aratus—* For we are also his offspring”—in ad- 
dressing the people of Athens, but for this? Our 
sense of sonship has been dimmed, but is not 
entirely destroyed by the Fall. Were this the 
case, as certain good people in their zeal for dogma 
inconsiderately assert it is, there would be no 
further need of arguing either about the nature 
of the disease or the extent of the remedy. But, 
happily, this is not the case. There are “those 
obstinate questionings, of sense and outward 
things—those fallings from us vanishings—those 
blank misgivings of a creature, moving about in 
worlds not realised,’ which Wordsworth in his 
noble ode on “Intimations of Immortality,” has 
produced as proof that “we are his offspring.” 

Man has a sense of the Divine image in him, 
and of his lost sonship, though he shows it ina 
strange and fantastic way. Like mad King Lear, 
he plats a crown of straw; but yet, in his better 
moments, he bears himself as every inch a king. 
He gropes after the lost sense of oneness with 
God, and finding that he is without what he 
wants, yet unable to do without it, he is fain 
to invent what he cannot find, and to make God 





like man, since he cannot make man again in fhe 
likeness of God. 

Thus it is this sense of the Divine image which 
lies at the root of all idolatry, and explains 
though it does not justify it. On the other hand, 
the doctrine of the Incarnation is exactly adapted 
to satisfy this spiritual instinct, and so to cut up 
idolatry by the roots. All those Hindoo Avatars, 
and Greek Theophanies, were so many stretchings 
forth of maimed hands of faith, and stumblings 
on the altar-stairs which lead through darkness up 
to God. All through the long night of heathen- 
ism, the unseen Father looked down with pity on 
man’s misery, and at last provided the only suffi- 
cient remedy. In the Incarnation of his own Son, 
“made of a woman, made under the law,” he 
satisfied this instinct. Jesus is the Immanuel— 
God with us—which our spirit needs. He became 
one flesh with us, that we might become one 
spirit with him. We but very imperfectly under- 
stand the mystery of the Incarnation, if we think 
of it only as a means to an end—a condition 
without which Christ could not as our substitute 
pay the penalty due to the broken law. It was 
all that, but it was also something much more; 
the Incarnation was both means and end. It is 
an end in itself, as well as the means to an end. 
It looked forward and led up to the propitiation 
of his death—a blessed and indispensable truth; 
but it will bear to be considered by itself, and 
in its bearings on the whole human family. Much 
has been said, and sometimes wisely said, of the 
education of the human race; of the steps by 
which the two classes of men, the one under the 
law, and the other as a law unto themselves, were 
being led back to God. But the education pro- 
perly so called could only begin when the true 
union-point between God and man had been found 
in the person of Jesus Christ. All before was only 
the work of the pedagogue to lead us to Christ, that 
we might receive from him the adoption of sons. 

Thus with his birth the education of man 
properly so called begins. This is why all reckon- 
ing of time, quite correctly, falls into the two 
divisions of before and after Christ. Christmas 
Day was the world’s birthday in a sense deeper 
than the common run of historians suspect. Dean 
Staniey has strikingly said that history was born 
on the night on which Israel went out of Egypt. 
This is true, as far as it goes. History then 
emerged out of fable, and entered the region of 
fact. Moses was the first chronicler, and deserves 
to be known as the father of history, a thousand 
years before Herodotus earned that distinction in 
Greece. But the world’s history, in the wider 
sense of the word, only began with the birth of 
Christ. Without some central fact to start from, 
some point to lead up to, the history of races, 
their wars and their wanderings, are little better 
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than the scuffling of so many kites and crows, | visiting the fatherless and widow in their affliction, 
which is Hume’s contemptuous summary of early | A Christmas with the poor is a better way of 


British history. 


What is it which gives dignity | keeping the world’s spiritual birthday, than a 


to the race, and puts a purpose into events other- | Christmas with the poets or at the pantomime, 
. wise meaningless? Nothing surely but this: that | Not that we are sour Puritans: mistake us not, 
in the ages to come God might gather up all | kind reader. Be charitable at Christmas, even to 


things in Christ. 


Christmas, then, is the world’s birthday. It is 


meet, then, that we should be merry and glad. It | 


| @ critic. 


We do not forget there are little folk at 


‘home; and four little pair of hands will be at our 


is no mere secular holiday, but a holy day in the | 


deepest sense of the word. It was, then, a birth- 
day, and it should be remembered as such; and 
the older we grow the more we should keep it in 
the sober way that men remember their birthdays. 
The birthday of a very little child is kept in one 
way, that of the heir approaching manhood in 
another way. As Christendom is growing older, 
we may not keep Christmas in the rude and roy- 
stering way of our forefathers—for what we call 
“old England” was, in reality, “young England.” 
The ninth century and the nineteenth are as unlike 
as a child of nine and a youth of nineteen. We 
cannot at nineteen keep our birthdays as at nine. 
The way that ‘“‘merrie England” kept Christmas 
was right, as far as it went, though it would be 
mawkish sentimentalism for us to pretend to be 
merry in the same way. It would be a travestie 
absurd as that of poor Mr. Titwillow going to a 
fancy ball in the doublet and pinked hose of a 
cavalier. 

Let us, then, keep a nineteenth-century Christ- 
mas,—not a mere milliner’s revival of the Christ- 
mas of the Middle Ages. Let it be a national 
holiday, as it always has been, but one abreast of 
the age, not a mere masque of the past. We have 
only to open our eyes—and our hearts, we should 
add, as well—in order to do so. It is well that 
Christmas falls in midwinter, for it calls out the 
charities of the season, as well as the compliments. 
The compliments of the season are like those 
notes of the Bank of Elegance—a currency good 
enough for our rich kinsfolk and acquaintance ; 
but the charities of the season should be paid 
for in good current coin of the realm, and in that 
which is better than coin—in golden deeds of 





pillow at daybreak on Christmas morning, in 
search of the fairings on which we have laid our 
sleepy head this Christmas Eve. We do not forget 
the little folk; and they certainly would not let us 
forget it is Christmas. But even home delights 
have their limit; and, our own Christmas-tree 
being well laden with fairings, let us see what we 
can spare for the lanes and courts of our city. A 
Christmas in Bethnal Green with the coster. 
mongers; in Spitalfields with the weavers; in 
Bow with the lucifer-match makers; in Poplar 
with the dock-labourers out of employment; in 
Bermondsey with the lightermen; in Southwark 
with the men of the fancy-trade, long working 
short time through the slack season; in Chelsea 
with frozen-out gardeners, and such-like; in the 
Brill and Agar Town with small dealers of all 
sorts. This is a great circle around London, into 
any segment of which we may cut, with great 
advantage to ourselves and others. Let us con- 
clude with a whim. Suppose a Christmas-cake, 
large enough to cover all the poor slums of 
London, to be dropped from the skies, like that 
helmet in the “Castle of Otranto.” Let us sup- 
pose London sugared all over with kindness, as 
it may be this Christmas with a snow-fall three 
inches deep. Who will give a hand to cut into 
that great candied mass, to pull out the plums for 
the poor, and not, like little Jack Horner, for him- 
self? This would be better than any pantomime 
which will be produced this season; it would be 
a great deal more blessed, and more worthy of 
our age. Every Christmas there is such a cake 
over our heads, if we only have eyes to see it, and 
will bear a hand to cut it up. Christ’s charity 
provides the cake, but he asks of us the common 
humanity to help to cut it up. 








WHEN THE SNOW-FLAKES FALL. 


HEN the snowflakes fall round the 
g squire’s old hall, 
And fill each eave and rafter, 


Round the blazing hearth echoes kindly mirth, 
And Care shakes hands with Laughter. 


Then loudly and long rings the yule-tide song, 
And the squire leads off the chorus—, 

“ Here’s peace to the year in its icy bier, 
And luck to the year before us!” 





Though many a sigh stained the year gone by, 
While there’s life these hopes may cheer 
us— 
That the darkest night must be lost in light ; 
That troubles bring true friends near us. 


Then loudly and long join the yule-tide song, 
Let the chorus rise to heaven ; 
With a sigh for the sad, a jest for the glad, 
And thanks for the blessings given. 
I. D, Fenton. 
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A CASE OF 


REAL DISTRESS.—V. 


A NARRATIVE OF FACT, 


said Sydney Weiworth, | 





| ing here,” said Sydney, in a low voice, to his com- 


i ei ERE we are,” 
eal, as he took his friend’s arm to stop | panion, as they felt their way, stumbling up the 
oo 





through the snow and mud, into the entrance of a 
narrow court, which ran down to the river-side. 
“ And now, having given you, I am afraid, more 
than enough of precept as to the style and system | 
of the work, in which I hope to start you, I will} 
show you a little of the practice.” 

Captain Scott looked rather doubtful. 

“Oh, but I mean it; it is no use your shaking 
your head, and looking like that about it, for I have 
quite made up my mind to enlist you, and I know 
how very much obliged to me you will soon feel 
for having done so. At first you will only be 
required to spare us one afternoon in a week, 
but I feel sure, from my own experience, and 
from what I have seen in others, who have been 
quite as diffident of their capabilities as you 
are, that you will very soon warm to the work, 
and begin to take such interest in it that you 
will find yourself going dewn to your district 
two or three times as often, or even, as many 
do, almost every day of the week, and by the 
end of the winter have, perhaps, taken rather a 
new and different view of your own personal 
troubles, and forget your want of interest in any- 
body or anything, nor ever again feel that you 
don’t know what to do with yourself. 

“But now mind the crown of your hat under 
the arch, and keep a sharp look out for a regular 
slough of despond, which we shall have to pass, 
and, with all this slush of trampelled-down snow, 
will probably be even worse than usual this 
evening.” 

With this admonition, Sydney led the way down 
& narrow passage, which one might have passed 
fifty times in broad daylight without ever even ob- 
serving; then paused under the solitary lamp in 
one corner by which the court was dimly lighted, 
to consult his note-book. 

“Let me see—oh, all right! No.7: 
the last house in that corner.” 

Passing through a small space of ground, sur- 
rounded by the broken remains of what might 
once have been palings, and perhaps, at some re- 
mote period of history, called a front garden, the 
two gentlemen came to a door, which, bitterly cold 
though the evening was, stood wide open, being 
the common entrance of four different tenants of 
the four separate rooms within, and therefore, 
nobody’s business in ne ticular to keep shut. 

“T have been told of a terrible case of suffer- 


it must be 





and turn him down from the main | narrow and steep staircase, in profound darkness, 
thoroughfare, along which they had | and knocking at the door of the back room on the 
all this time been manfully plodding, landing, inquired whether a person of the name of 


Balthier lived there, and then,:as the door was 
opened to them, Captain Scott had his first intro- 
duction to what might be considered an average, 
and by no means uncommon, sample of the real 
privation and sufferings of the London poor. 

A low room, of about fourteen or fifteen feet 
square, nearly a quarter of which area was occu- 
pied by the framework of a tottering old four-post 
bedstead, on which lay stretched out, writhing 
and groaning, a middle-aged man, the father of 
the family, every bone in his body racked with 
rheumatic fever; a ragged old patchwork quilt 
covering his side, and his wife’s threadbare 
shawl thrown over him; not a bit of fire in the 
rusty grate; his poor wife with a baby of three 
weeks old at her breast, herself almost blind with 
inflammation in the eyes, and four other children, 
all under six years old, and all crying for food at 
once, having had nothing but a quartern loaf and 
a pennyworth of dripping amongst them for the 
last two days. The two youngest children were 
in bed alongside of their writhing father, partly 
for mutual warmth, and partly by way of keeping 
them quiet out of the way, or, possibly, because 
they had no clothes to put on if they were to get 


|up, as everything available, down to the very 


children’s boots, seemed to have been “ parted 
with,” to get the means of procuring only neces- 
sary food. The poor man, when well, had been 
earning three-and-sixpence a-day as a mason’s 
labourer, but this was now the third week since 
he had caught a chill from working up to his 
knees in water, and had been thus laid up, in 
excruciating agony, without being able to earn 
one farthing, and his poor wife was quite unable 
to work at the wash-tub from the state of her 
eyes, even if she had had strength to go to it. 

Archie Scott stood silently looking on aghast 
with astonishment and horror, while his friend, 
taking his seat at the side of the poor man’s bed, 
was doing his best to cheer him by the kindness 
and commiseration of his voice and manner, as he 
endeavoured to find out the quickest and most 
efficient mode of alleviating some of this terrible 
distress. 

In the first place, writing and signing ample 
orders for coals, and food for the children, and 
explaining where they must be taken, and pro- 
mising the loan of a thick blanket for the 
rest of the winter, which should be sent before 
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another night was over his head, “Now, my |t0 call in again before many days, Archie Sco 


friend,” he said, “for your flannel shirt and 
under-clothing, have you got any put away?” 

“Yes, indeed, sir—that’s just it; and almost 
everything else has gone that way too, except this 
very bed that’s under me, and that would have 
had to go to-morrow, if we had not had the good 
luck of a kind gentleman like you coming in to 
look after us.”’ 

“Well,” replied Sydney, after a little considera- 
tion, “ though it’s rather against our rules, I have 
heard so good a character of you from the Scrip- 
ture-reader, who told me of your sad condition, 
that I think I may trust you, if you will promise 
me that, if I get your necessary clothing out for 
you, it shall not go back again directly: but 
remember that this is what we never do twice for 
the same person.” 

“May God bless you, sir, for a kind-hearted 
gentleman. I will promise and swear——~” 

“ Ah, that will do, my friend; I will take your 
word for it. But now let us look over the dupli- 
cates ; you haven’t lost or sold them, I hope.” 

They were in an old tool-box, which was ender 
the bed upon which poor Balmer was lying, and it 
was a relief to the feelings of Captain Scott to 
have the occupation of helping the little boy to 
pull it out. The box was locked, and the key was 
missing, and nowhere to be found. 

The poor wife began to get flustered, and, 
nearly blind as she was, to search and feel in 
every hole and corner round the room for it; the 
baby, laid down upon the foot of the bed, began to 
squall with all its might; then the eldest child, 
being closely questioned as to where the key could 
be, immediately set up a howling, and deposed 
that she had last seen it in her little sister’s— 
Elizabeth Sophia’s—mouth. This was indignantly 
denied by Elizabeth Sophia, who forthwith lifted 
up her voice, and added to the chorus of howling, 
until Sydney suggested, that if they only looked, 
it might perhaps still be in her mouth, or that the 
infant in arms might have swallowed it; and that 








lingered behind his friend, under a shuffling pre. 
tence ef having to shut up the hundred and one 
blades and instruments of his wonderful knife, all 
of which had been opened and displayed at once, 
to the imminent risk of Elizabeth Sophia’s small 
fingers and thumbs, while he was surreptitiously, 
and although conscious of acting against his 
friend’s tenets, presenting the poor woman with 
half-a-crown, and then sixpence a-piece to each of 
the delighted little ones. 

““What struck me more than anything else,” 
said the captain, in an off-hand sort of manner, to 
his friend, who was waiting for him at the bottom 
of the stairs, as if it was that which had delayed 
him, “was the extraordinary patience and gentle. 
ness of manner displayed by that poor man. Not 
one angry look or word—not one hasty gesture, 
escaped him, either towards his poor wife, fussing 
as she was, or his children, squalling as they were 
all at once around him; while he lay there in pain, 
and almost helpless, calmly suggesting where that 
key, for which they were all looking, might possibly 
be found. I never saw anything like it, and could 
not help all the time thinking to myself how I 
should probably have acted under like circum- 
stances; why, if that had been me, and my late 
valet Phorner had begn looking about my room 
for a lost key, while I was lying upon a bed, help- 
less and racked with pain, I should have rowed 
at him enough to blow the whole place about his 
ears in half the time, and very likely thrown 
every book, or slipper, or boot which I could find 
within my reach at his head. And did you re- 
mark the baby, too? I had no idea that’ babies 
were only that size at three weeks old; why, its 
head was not much bigger than a decanter-stopper, 
and its little hands were like an average-grown 
fox’s pad. And only fancy having to keep a wife 
and family, and pay rent, doctor’s, baker’s, but- 


_cher’s, and tailor’s bills all included, on twenty-one 


| 


made them laugh. They were still further comforted | 


by being allowed to examine a wonderful hunting- | 


knife, which Captain Scott produced from his 
pocket to assist in forcing open the lid of the box, 
which contained within itself a perfect repertoire 
of carpenter’s tools in miniature, besides surgical 
and veterinary instruments of all sorts and uses. 

The first thing that was discovered within the 
box when the lock, which was a spring one, had 
at last yielded to this marvellous specimen of 
cutlery, was the missing key itself; so Elizabeth 
Sophia and the baby were at once acquitted from 
all further suspicion, and the tickets were found, 
and those which represented the most necessary 
articles selected. j 

As they were leaving the room, with a promise 





| shillings a week !—only just fifty-two guineas a 


year, and that not regular. Why, that is what I 
used to pay that rascal Phorner, who had no lodg- 
ings to find, and used to live free nine months in 
the year, when he was with me down at my uncle’s, 
or visiting about at other people’s houses ; and he 
declared that he—a single man—couldn’t live upon 
it, and persuaded me to make him an allowance for 
washing and tea and sugar besides. And here was 
I myself, only this very afternoon, thinking that I 
should have to starve and struggle upon £500 a- 
year. Why, it is monstrous! it is incredible, and 
a sort of thing that one cannot quite understand, 
without time to take the idea properly in. 

“But what are you going to do with those 
tickets, now you have got them? Let me look 
at them; I have often heard of pawnbrokers’ 
duplicates, but don’t think I ever saw one in real 
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life before. I do not know that I care to make| “I’m very feeble, my dear, but I am not deaf, 
my début at the pawnbroker’s establishment to.| as I often tell you,” replied the poor old man, 
night though; perhaps I shan’t mind after a little | shaking his head from side to side, without the 
time, when I may be more used to this kind of | slightest expression in his wide-open eyes, “and I 
thing, you know, but-———” | am very glad to see our kind friend Mr. Welworth.” 

“No,” said Sydney, laughing; “I will let you! “And he has brought a gentleman with him, 
off that part of the performance this time. There | who is a soldier—cavalry officer,” she continued, in 
is a-very good little woman, who lives close by | just the same high key, “as our poor son Jemmy 











here, one of the district Bible-readers, who will, 
I dare say, undertake that job for us, as she has | 
sometimes done before this. We must call there, | 
as she takes care of my depdt of winter blankets, 
which I send out on loan; but there are two or 
three other bad cases in this court, which we may 
as well look up while we are here. There is, in 
the opposite house, a poor man of about four-and- 
twenty, dying of rapid consumption, for whom I 
have a letter of admission to the Brompton 
Hospital, though I really almost doubt whether 
it is worth his while, or, at least, whether it is 
not a cruel kindness to separate him, for the few 
remaining months, or perhaps only weeks, of his 
existence, from his poor hardworking and most 
attentive wife, to let him go to die among 
strangers, kind as they may and will be to him. 
“Then, a few doors farther on, is an even more 
grievous case of hopeless illness, in regard to 
which, as I find myself doing every day, I am 
again breaking through rules and regulations, and 
yet I am sure I do not know how to help it; I 
mean in regard to what I was telling you about 
taking regular pensioners on to our funds, and so 
keeping on the same case winter after winter; but 
come up, and while I am writing the orders for 
grocery and fuel for the next fortnight, and you 
are looking round at the abject poverty to which 





they have been reduced, you will be surprised when 
I tell you that that poor couple were, within five 
years ago, in comparatively affluent circumstances. 

“Well, Mrs. Fenton, and how is your poor old | 
husband getting on? Here, I have brought a 
gentleman to see him; he is a soldier—or rather 
was one—in the cavalry, as your son used to be, 
of whom you have told me before now.” 

“Oh, Mr. Welworth, is it you? I hardly hoped 
to see you again so soon. Pray eome in, sir, and 
the other gentleman, too, is very welcome, I am 
sure, if he will walk into our poor place, for it is 
a poor place indeed, gentlemen, and not what we 
have always been used to.” 

Poor enough it was, and barely furnished; but 
the floor, which was without any pretence of carpet, 
was scrupulously clean; and so were the scanty 
bits of furniture, and the bedclothes of the poor 
old man. 

“Here, James, here is Mr. Welworth' called to 
see you,” screamed Mrs. Fenton, at the top of her 
voice at him: “you know our kind friend Mr. 
Welworth, don’t you, James ?” 





was, before he died in India.” 

Captain Scott at this, began to pull his well. 
waxed moustachios, and. look as if he did not 
altogether approve of this association, and wished 
that Mrs. Fenton was better informed in regard 
to. the proper distinctions of rank in the army. 

“ Ah, poor boy!” said the old man; “he was a 
splendid fellow, was our poor Jemmy, and a real 
officer too, and used to dine at the regimental mess 
with the Duke of Cambridge, and Lord Ragland, 
and all the other great lords and generals; but he 
is dead now—dead and buried out in India. After 
having gone safe through all the Crimea, he was 
knocked off his horse, and was quite dead in less 
than three minutes by a sun-stroke. They sent 
us back his watch and his medals. Put your 
hand under my bolster, here behind me, Sarah, 
and show the gentleman Jemmy’s medals.” 

“Dear me!” cried Captain Scott, in great as- 
tonishment, as his eye caught the name and the 
regiment engraved upon the silver medal, which 
he had first taken up more as an act of civility 
than from having any real interest in the matter; 
“dear me! was poor old Fenton your son? He be- 
longed to my own regiment, and I knew him well; 
he was our quarter-master, was poor old Fenton.” 

“Young James Fenton was our son, sir,” said 
the mother, with some dignity, and a strong 
emphasis on the “ young.” “ He was only forty- 
seven when cut off in his prime, poor lad, and just 
beginning to rise in the world.” 

“Yes, of course he was, I was going to say so. 
He was raised from the ranks, and had his com- 
mission given to him, and he had just got his step 
as lieutenant and was made quarter-master, when 
we lost him—and a real loss to the regiment. He 
was a splendid fellow, and the handsomest man, 
whether officer or trooper, in the whole brigade.” 

As the captain thus spoke, with deep feeling 
for the memory of his former comrade, he really 
seemed to convey some of his excitement to the 
poor old bedridden man, whose eye kindled up 
quite brightly, and a proud flush came over his 
emaciated and careworn features, as he tried to 
hold. out his hand to Archie, who immediately 
grasped and shook it tenderly. 

“God bless you, sir!” said Mrs. Fenton, “I have 
not seen my dear old man look so pleased and life- 
like since he was first taken ill, and that’s four 
weary year's ago next month.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CAGED. 


¥; Look sad and forlorn ? 
It’s hard, Dick, hard, 
Caged and barred, 
This merry May morn. 
And the sights we see 
Are never so fair 
As they well might be; 
And the dusty air 
That we breathe all day, 
Will it ever compare, Dick, ever compare 
To the thing we were used to far away? 


OH, Dick! what wonder if you and I, 
cY AS) \ 
A To each passer-by 
Ki 


Yet there cometh a time when we both forget 
How lonely we are, 
And the toil and fret, 
And the noise and jar ; 
And it cometh, it cometh to thee, my bird, 
When the dawn creeps over the grey housetops, 
Ere a sound in the streets below is heard, 
And the golden drops 
Are hanging afar on flower and tree, 
A sweet and a blesséd time for thee. 


You can raise your head and flutter your wings 
On your perch so high ; 
You can dream of a thousand glorious things, 
And fly 
Over the meadows and over the streams, 
Clover fields, yellow and white with bloom, 
Mountains purple, and orchards brown— 
Away, away, from this dismal room, 


And it cometh to me—not at early dawn, 
But at night, at night, 
By the candle-light, 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





When the streets are hushed, and the curtains 


drawn. 
And I lay aside my burden of care, 
And I breathe again of the fresh sweet air ; 


And T hear you sing, 
As you did of yore, 
In the beautiful spring, 
At my father’s door. 
And I feel, oh, Dick! I feel happy then, 
And the numbness falls from my weary brain ; 
And the pitiless scorn and the greed of men 
Are all forgotten ; and once again 
The dead in their graves come back to me, 
And I kneel, I kneel at my mother’s knee; 
And I feel a hand on my burning brow, 
And I hear a voice—oh, how dear, how dear! 
And I dream, like you, Dick, of many a joy, 
Away from here, away from here. 


Below in the street 
The sun smiles sweet, 
And the folks look glad as they hurry along; 
The houses are bright, 
In the morning light, 
So sing me a song, Dick, sing me a song! 
Till room and street with your gladness ring ; 
The faster I work the sweeter you sing. 
And there’s much to be done, 
Ere the set of sun, 

There’s bread to be won for thee and me; 
And the tears that rise 
To my weary eyes, 

They must not be, they must not be! 


I thank thee, sweet, for that song of thine! 
Mid hunger and poverty, shame and sin, 
Care and sorrow, and strife and toil, 
Your song sings ever my heart within. 
And I wander scathless amongst it all, 
For it keeps me pure where so many fall. 


Then sing me a song, Dick, sing me a song, 

To the measure of feet as they tramp along; 

And let us forget, my bird, to-day, 

The sweetness that lieth so far away. 
Marruias BARR. 


PEGGY OGLIVIE’S INHERITANCE. 


BY THD AUTHOR OF “ROUND THE COURT,” BTC. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
TURNING USURER. 


§ CCORDING to appointment, Captain Og- 
if livie went to the print-works to meet 
| old David Haldane, He had that morn- 







: buy back Delaube, if possible. The 
land was sacred in her eyes. It was sacred also in 
the eyes of Horace Oglivie. They had the true 
aristocratic feeling for it, Its passing out of the 


family gave them a pang. It was something to be 
handed down intact, and maintained as kings main- 





tain their kingdoms. The feeling was as different as 
possible from Peggy’s simple attachment to the place 
of her birth; but then Peggy was not an Oglivie; 
she had neither the Oglivie spirit nor the Oglivie 
face, owing to that wretched plebeian mother of hers; 
whose blood dominated in her veins. Margery’s 
Puritanism had not lessened her pride, when she 
could think and feel thus; it had only increased 
her inconsistency: for she was ready to acknowledge 
that the Oglivie spirit had shown itself chiefly ‘in 
pure unadulterated selfishness. However, she cer- — 
tainly did not want Delaube for herself—it was 
only an outlying portion of the Oglivie possessions— 
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and she could scarcely want te keep it for the family. 
She had made Peggy very happy by the proposal to 
re-purchase it, but her object in doing so, she did 
not explain. She did explain that it would take all 
her ready money, and the captain thought ruefully 
of his little bill, as she pointedly told him to bid for 
it as great an advance on the price paid by Mr. 
Haldane as might be necessary to induce him to 
part with it. It never occurred to them that he 
could wish to keep it, when it was possible for him 
to make a profit by it. People are apt to-think 
motives so different in different ranks from their 
own; whereas human motives are pretty nearly alike 
in all ranks. 

Having entered in at the print-works gate, Captain 
Oglivie was looking about him for the particular 
door which might lead him to the presence of the 
owner of the heap of confused buildings before him, 
when young David Haldane issued from one entrance, 
and, on seeing him, stopped on his way to another on 
the opposite side of the court. David had on the 
close-fitting Scotch cap, and was in his working 
dress, while the captain was elegantly attired; and 
in place of the perfectly-fitting and spotless gloves 
which the latter wore, David’s hands were dyed up 
to the wrists a beautiful blue. 

Both men were slightly embarrassed at meeting. 
David was rather slow of speech on first acquain- 
tance, and the captain, who would have been ex- 
ceedingly cordial and gracious to an acknowledged 
inferior, did not somehow seem able to express the 
easy superiority which he ought to have felt towards 
this man. Perhaps it was because he had seen him 
do a brave deed with those big, blue hands of his, a 
deed of which it behoved him to take notice. Accord- 
ingly he began to speak of their former meeting ; 
but he overdid his part, and was conscious of having 
his vain words of praise flung back at him with 
something akin to scorn; for David, as if he had 
not heard them, interrupted with a simple question 
as to how the poor fellow was, looking straight at 
Horace Oglivie with his penetrating eyes, and tossing 
back his brown locks from a slightly frowning brow, 
exactly as_a Newfoundland shakes the water from 
his ears. “Here!” he shouted to a boy, who 
crossed the court at the moment, “show this gentle- 
man the way to Mr. Haldane’s room—the private 
room, and find him if he is not there. Good morning. 
You see Iam busy,’’ and he held forth the obnoxious 
hands, and with a curt bow, passed-on. 

*Boorish, certainly,” thought the captain, follow- 
ing his guide. . “It is not possible that she could 
care for this man.” But then he remembered that 
she was not perfect in her tastes, according to his 
standard, and might easily have admired that sin- 
gularly handsome face, without feeling that its owner 
could not be a gentleman. As for him, his assurance 
was simply unbounded, in the captain’s eyes, and he 
longed for an epportunity to teach him his proper 
place. 

With the old man he was much better’ satisfied— 
there was greater deference in his manner; and 





when the due amount of deference was conceded, Cap. 
tain Oglivie at once condescended; and the shrewd 
old man had already taken his measure. Young 
David had not despised his rival—that rival’s grage 
and elegance had rather imposed upon him; but 
they did not impose upon old David, who regarded 
Horace Oglivie with considerable contempt before 
he had been ten minutes in his company, and wag 
prepared to humour him to the top of his bent, yet 
without the slightest exaggeration, which might lead 
an observer to discover that he was doing so. 

Captain Oglivie was a little astonished when his 
offer to buy back the little property, at a fair advance, 
was declined. 

“You may name your own price,” he said. Surely 
that was enough to tempt the ex-packman. 

But no; he wanted the land, and nothing would 
tempt him to part with what he had laid hold of. 
He wanted to lay hold of more, if it was to be had 
in that part of the country. He would not buy land 
at all, if he looked to profit. ‘Ten times as much was 
to be made by works like his; and the works were 
still capable of absorbing more money and returning 
more interest. But for all that, he wanted land. 

The captain, still going upon the ground that an 
ex-packman’s notions must be very different from his 
own, wondered what anybody could want with land 
in that part of the country—it wasn’t civilised enough 
for one thing, nor wild enough for another. 

“But if you fell heir to any in this part of the 
country, as you may some day,” said the old man, 
watching him keenly, “ you would not sell it, would 
you?” 

Captain Oglivie thought that would be a very 
different thing. ‘In that case, it would belong to 
the family,” he said, ‘‘and of course I should not 
part with it. No one likes to sell family property.” 

“This Mr. Louis Oglivie does not seem to have 
cared. He parted with his before it belonged to 
him,” said Haldane, still watching his visitor. 

“So it seems,” answered the captain, carelessly. 

“He borrowed money on his expectations,” Hal- 
dane continued. 

“TJ wish anybody would lend me some on wine,” 
exclaimed the captain. His pride was quite above 
feeling any disgrace in impecuniosity. .The honour 
that could be touched by that was the honour of a 
tradesman, not the honour of a gentleman. 

“Perhaps I could accommodate you,” said the old 
man, smiling, but with a gleam of eagerness in his 
grey eyes. His conscience pricked him, as soon as 
the words were out of his lips. The verse of the 
psalm came into his head, which blesses the man 
who puts not his coin to usury. But he reso- 
lutely swept the words away with, “I suppose you 
could only offer personal security ?” 

“Nothing else at present,” the captain replied ; 
“but to tell you the truth, I am hard pressed for 
money at this moment, and would be glad to give 4 
good per-centage for it. I need not say that the 
risk is very small,” he went on, speaking eagerly, 
now that the feasibility of obtaining relief in this 
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way had presented itself to him. “TI suppose I shall 
be rich some day; but a man can’t afford to wait 
half a lifetime for the means of living.” 

“Nobody could have expected the present Sir 
Alexander to live as long as he has done,” remarked 
old Haldane. 

“He is indebted to your nephew for being alive 
at this moment; but he is not likely to last very long 
now,” replied the captain, in a tone of decorous 
indifference. 

The old man looked at the speaker with a ques- 
tioning glance and word, and Horace QOglivie told 
him briefly of the accident which had befallen Sir 
Alexander, from the immediate consequence of which 
bis nephew had rescued him. 

“ David said never a word about it,” he observed ; 
“and you say he’s not likely to live,” he added; 
“then there’s only this young lady and her father 
between you and the estates ?” 

“Her father is dead, I am assured,” replied the 
captain. 

“Well, but the young lady has an interest, I 
believe.” 

“T hope our interests will be one and the same 
some day,” said the captain, significantly. 

“In that case, your expectations are worth a good 
deal,” replied the old man, with a sudden increase of 
warmth in his manner, which his visitor attributed 
to pleasure in prospect of a good investment; “and 
Ihave no objection to lending you as much as you 
require.” 

It was as if a mine of wealth had suddenly opened 
at the feet of Horace Oglivie, and without hesitation 
he plunged into it. 

“Can you let me have as much as five hundred 
before the end of the week ?” he asked. 

Yes, he could have that, and more if he desired it. 
Then they fell to settling the rate of interest, which 
was fixed at the then high figure of ten per cent. 
The borrower insisted that his personal security was 
worth a great deal, as it was not likely that he, an 
oflicer and a gentleman, would allow himself to be 
thrown into prison; and the lender knew that it was 
worth very little, for the reason that it might be 
already pledged for as much as it was worth; but he 
did not insist. He had his own private views on the 
matter, and was very accommodating indeed. 

David Haldane the younger, as he went to and fro, 
keeping an eye on the way of exit, could not help 
wondering what these two could have to say to each 
other for such a length of time. At length they 
came to the end of their conference, and old Hal- 
dane ventured to ask, assuming his jocose vein, when 
the wedding was likely to take place. 

“As soon as possible, you may be sure,” said the 
captain, hurriedly; “but she is still very young.” 
And as he went his way, he rejoiced that Peggy was 
now penniless and dependent, and he resolved to 
speak to Margery that very day. 

“His coin puts not to usury,” kept ringing in Mr. 
Haldane’s mental ear; but, holding a colloquy with 
Conscience, he answered that the interest he was 











charging was not so great as he could make in his 
legitimate business. But then it was legitimate 
business, conscience replied, business representing 
labour, and foresight, and thought, and energy, while 
this was taking advantage of another man’s folly and 
weakness. He could not get the best in the argu- 
ment, and he knew it, and resolutely refused to 
listen. 

That afternoon he again attacked his nephew on 
the subject of their removal to Delaube; but the 
latter was evidently determined to remain where he 
was in the mean time. The old man was eager to 
communicate the piece of information he had re- 
ceived, and he hardly knew how to do it. At last he 
said, “Captain Oglivie won’t care to remain here 
after he’s married; he’s to be married to that Miss 
Oglivie soon, he tells me.” 

David knew well what Miss Oglivie was meant, and 
was grateful to his uncle for marching away so 
rapidly after discharging his shot. 

It is “holy George Herbert” who says some- 
where in “The Temple,” “A sad, wise valour is the 
best complexion ;” and no words could so well de- 
scribe the complexion of David Haldane’s thoughts, 
now that he dared not even allow himself to dream 
of his first and only love. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WORSE THAN DEATH. 

Tue long life-watch of Margery Oglivie was now 
intensified. Her poor brother lay in the first stage 
of fever, and she kept her place beside him night 
and day. She would accept of no help whatever. 
In vain Peggy pleaded to be allowed to sit with 
her, and share her office of nurse. She would not 
listen to her plea. With a strange unselfish selfish- 
ness she clung to her heavy burden. Others might 
say that it would be well that he, the poor afflicted 
one, should die. She, too, could contemplate his 
death, at a distance, as “a happy release;” but 
when it drew near, she only longed that he might 
live. All her life had been devoted to the preserva- 
tion of that life—to the saving of every feeble spark 
of it, when threatened with destruction on every 
side, and when the least neglect would have seen 
it extinguished for ever. It was an awful devotion, 
not of the body only, but of the spirit, for every 
conscious act of love was given to an uncenscious 
being, by whom it could neither be appreciated nor 
returned. There was only one thing she did not do. 
She did not pray that he might live. She did not 
dare to pray for this, lest it might not be the will of 
God. And she daily said, “Thy will be done,” with 
a stern patience, not because she thought that will 
was the one all-wise and all-loving will in the 
universe, but simply because it was the one aill- 
powerful, which must and would be obeyed. Great 
are the desolations sometimes wrought by misunder- 
standing between mortal creatures, but infinitely 
greater and more terrible are those wrought by 
misunderstanding the mind and will of God. 
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Margery Oglivie had been tempted into trying to 
alleviate the burden of her life-trial. She had heen 
about to shift some portion of it on to other 
shoulders, which would bear it more lightly, perhaps 
not feel it at all; and the Lord had threatened 
to remove it altogether, she told herself, and to 
give her another, far more grievous to be borne. 
Sad as her life had been with it, she could not 
imagine what it would be without it, with nothing 
to care for, nothing to love. Sterner than ever, she 
took her post by her brother’s bed, and would suffer | 
none to help her in the crisis of his fate. 

He had tossed about all the night, and towards | 
the morning had fallen asleep, a sleep that grew | 
less uneasy with the day; and the watcher had a 
respite. She breakfasted down-stairs; and Peggy 
would have had her seek some rest, but she would 


not. After breakfast she returned to her post, | 


leaving Captain Oglivie to his own devices, and 
Peggy to go over to Delaube, to consult with the 
eld couple there about their future movements. 
Mr. Haldane had said there need be no hurry in | 
removing, and this would be some consolation to | 
them. “He had named the end of May as early 
enough for him. 

“T would offer to go with you, but I must stay | 
and write some business letters,” 
Peggy prepared to depart; 
grateful to him for not pressing his company upon 
her, She felt quite grateful to him, and yet it was 
of him chiefly that she thought as she went on her 
way. He was looking worn and anxious—changed 
altogether, and not for the better, since she had 
walked with him in that midsummer dream. How 
much was she to blame for it ? 

These were her thoughts as she went upon her 
errand to her old home—hers no longer. It seemed, 
indeed, as if it had already shut its doors upon her, 
for when she tried the little garden gate, leading to 
the kitchen entrance, she found it fastened, and on 
going round to the front, admittance there was equally 
denied. Had Jean gone out? It was unlikely in the 
present state of affairs ; besides, she remembered that, 
among other dilapidations, the locks were gone, and 
the doors only fastened on the inside. The house was 
rather distant, and the inmates rather deaf, but she 
took up a stone and knocked with all her might, 
smiling as she did so, in remembering that the pro- 
bable reason of the lock-out was the desire to obstruct 
the forcible entry of the new possessors, — 

But no sooner had she knocked than the door was 
opened by Tammas, who appeared to be keeping 
sentry by pacing up and down behind it. 

“Tt’s you,” said the old fellow, with a military 
salute. ‘Come in, missy, and lat me shut the door 
again. Ye’ll find Jean at hame.” 

She asked after the rheumatics, and getting a 
briefer reply than was at all usual from ‘Tammas, 
who loved to dilate upon his pains, she left him re- 
fastening the door. 

When she entered the house, Jean wab busy cook- 


ing some kind of savoury mess over the fire, and | 


said Horace, as | 
and she felt quite | 


preparations were going on as if for a very late and 
rather elaborate breakfast; and, more mysterious 
still, as soon as she saw Peggy, Jean left off cooking, 
and began to cry. ‘Eh, my bairn, he’s come hame 
at last,” she sobbed. 

But still Peggy did not comprehend, till Jean tolq 
her plainly that her father had come back—was in 
the house at that moment—had slept beneath the 
roof all night. 
trembling, overpowered by the shock—she knew not 
whether of gladness or of fear. ‘Oh, Jean, take me 
‘to him,” was the voice of the former. It was the 
| latter that whispered, «What is he like?” 

“He’s sair changed,” said Jean, wiping away the 
tears with her apron. «Let me gang and tell him 
that you’re here.” 

Jean left her for the purpose, while she rose and 
stood at the door to listen—to listen with clasped 
hands and breathless lips for the’ intelligence which 
even a tone of his voice might bring her. Yes, the 

| voice at least conveyed the assurance that it was 
indeed her father—the voice at least had something 
|of dearness in it. It had a familiar sound—the 
| strange family likeness which comes out even in the 
| unlike, and which the voice as often carries as’ the 
| face. 

She could not wait. The voice drew her irre. 
sistibly. She stole up the short stair, and stood in 
his presence, her paleness flushed with an eager flush, 
her rosy lips apart with expectation. She did not 
stop to think of her forsaken mothér, of her own 
fatherless childhood. He was her father, that was 
all. She stood before him with all the lovely 
reverence of filial awe in her beautiful face. And 
he rose to meet her—a small, but still graceful man, 
whose silken hair was prematurely grey, but whose 
colourless face was unlined and smooth; the features 
faultless, but slightly swollen; the eyes—the eyes 
were dead, no light of love nor any sign of living 
sorrow had been in those eyes for years and years. 

He rose to meet her, and extended to her a chilly 
little hand; shé noticed, as one notices the merest 
trifles in moments of intense life, how small it was 
as it held hers slackly. There was no embrace for 
her, no kiss, no blessing. Yes, surely the race had 
a curse upon it, in the soil of whose hearts not 
even the commonest human affection could live un 
withered. 

He was looking at her, and for a few minutes she 
neither raised her eyes nor spoke, The word 
“father” had died upon her lips. A chill fell upon 
her heart. 

“We're not very well acquainted with each other, 
| for father and daughter,” he said, with a short 
laugh, which jarred on her ear. “I could never stay 
at this beastly place. If it does not rain, it snows, 
and if it does not snow, it hails. I fear we won't see 
much of each other yet. I’ve only run over to look 
how the land lay, but I can’t stay long. Indeed I 
did not think I would see you, I have such a short 
time to stay, but I’m glad I have seen you. You've 
grown up very like your mother. She was even 
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She sank into a chair faint and. 
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prettier at your age—more life and colour.” He 


made his speech with little pauses. 

She lifted her eyes to his face when he had finished, 
the tears standing on their long, dark lashes, “Oh, 
father! is this all you have to say to me?” 

“Of course I am very happy to see you,” he said, 
answering the reproach in her tone; “but I can’t 
afford happiness. I never could. It’s an expensive 
luxury. A man can’t live here unless he could live 
on fir-cones.” 

“Did you come to take me away?” she said, 
catching at the idea that he might have heard of 
his father’s death, and have come to offer her a 
home, if he had found her homeless. 

«J think you are much better where you are,” he 
replied. ‘I should be very sorry to mar your good 
fortune. You are very well provided for, and if 
Margery gets the estates—and I thought they would 
have been hers long ago—she may leave them to you, 
if you play your cards well. There’s not many she 
can choose from, and she won’t will them out of the 
family.” 

«TI would rather go with you,” she pleaded. 
Iwould so gladly go with you!” 

“T am so poor,” he answered, in a tone of more 
feeling; “I am so poor that I could not afford to 
have you with me. It would be very pleasant if I 
could.” 

“But I would not burden you—indeed I would not ; 
Icould wait on you and serve you.” 

He thought, as he looked at her, it would really ke 
pleasant to be served and waited upon by a lovely 
daughter, and he said so. 

“But, Margaret”—he did not call her by the 
familiar diminutive—“ I have a wife.” 

This, then, was the reason that he did not want 
her. Perhaps he had other daughters. She spoke 
her thought. 

No; he had only a wife. 

“Then I will serve you both,” she said; “I know 
so many things! I can do so many things: you 
don’t know how clever I am,” and she made an 
attempt to smile, though she was pleading in terrible 
earnest. “‘I do not care for being poor,” she went 
on; “we were poor enough here, but I never felt it. 
Ican even make money; I have made some already 
at drawing designs for a print-works. You will take 
me, will you not ?” 

But he seemed to shrink from her, instead of draw- 
ing nearer to her. He was, in truth, troubled by her 
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eagerness—her importunity. It touched what little 
of heart was left in him, and what there was could 
not be touched without a feeling of regret and shame. 
He raised her hand to his lips and kissed it, and 
then retreated to his chair. It was the act of a 
stranger, and of one who meant to remain at a dis- 
tance from her, and she could not help feeling it. 
Still she was about to speak again; but he stopped 
her. “‘ Don’t say anything more about it at present,” 
he said; “I can’t bear it—indeed I can’t. Iwon’t be 
able to eat a bit of breakfast as it is;” and with a 
deprecating gesture he pointed to a chair. 

When she was seated, he began to ask her a 
number of questions about her new home and its 
inmates. “I should think he would go this time,” 
he said, after hearing an account of the condition in 
which poor Sir Alexander lay. “ It’s a pity since he 
has lived so long, that he can’t live a little longer. 
It’s rather hard to see such a good thing as -the 
Oglivie inheritance must be by this time, go by with 
only one life in the way. The other sister’s dead, 
and if Margery were to die, nothing could keep 
me out of it. None of it will come my way if she 
can help it, except what she might give a beggar 
for the asking. It will all go to that fellow” (mean- 
ing Horace), “unless she has taken a fancy to you, 
which I shouldn’t wonder if she had. It would be 
a good thing,” he added, quickly, “if you two could 
make it up together.” 

He looked at her. She was crimson with indignant 
shame. 

« Perhaps you have?” he said, eagerly. 

She was about to silence him, but she remembered 
that he was her father, and covered her burning face 
with her hands. “Well, well, I won’t trouble you 
about it,” he resumed, dreading an outburst of 
emotion. This daughter of his seemed dangerous in 
that respect; she had evidently very little self- 
control. 

Jean now re-appeared, opportunely, with the break- 
fast which she had been preparing, and Peggy stole 
back with her into the kitchen, on the slight pretext 
of helping her. Once there, she shut the door, took 
the old woman’s wrinkled hand in both of hers, and 
said, in a whisper of tearless agony, “Oh, Jean! 
there are things far worse than death.” And Jean 
did not trust herself to speak, except to say, “ Whist, 
bairn, whist!” as she had been wont to do when 
hushing the sorrows of the motherless child, 





(To be continued.) 
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JERE’S a nice little dog my cousin George 
E| gave to me yesterday!” exclaimed 
> Charles Moore to his sister Alice. 
What! have you got another pet?” 
. =~ she answered, in a tone of wonder. 
“Yes,” said Charley ; “but I mean to take better 
care of it than I did of the last.” 









“T remember you saying the same thing about 
poor Dick, the canary bird that you were so fond of, 
and yet suffered to starve to death.” 

“That's true, Alice; but you know how sorry I 
was when I found the poor little thing dead in the 
bottom of the cage, and the seed-box quite empty, 
I'm sure I shall never forget to feed my little Mori- 
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caud; besides, he’s such a sharp little fellow, he'll 
. look aftez himself.” 

His sister looked at him very gravely, but said 
nothing more te him. She patted the little dog, 
saying, “You have a kind master, but I fear he will 
make you suffer.” 

Charles and Moricaud were such constant com- 
panions, and they grew so attached to each other, 
that they hardly seemed to be happy except when 
together. They both slept in the same room, shared 
the same meals, and always played with one another. 
Moricaud so entirely absorbed Charley’s thoughts 
that he soon forgot all about poor Dickey and Bunny, 
his old favourites, and their melancholy ends. 

One afternoon Charley’s papa took him for a drive 
up to the market town, about five miles from home. 
Against his papa’s wish, Charley insisted upon 
having Morry with them. When they reached the 
street where they were to stop to buy some goods, 
Charley’s papa go? out of the chaise, and told Charley 
to mind the horse. This pleased Charley very much, 
as he was fond of holding the reins and sitting on the 
driver’s box. 

He was engaged in this way for some time, without 
once thinking of poor Morry. Suddenly, hearing the 
barking of a dog, he started up from his seat to look 
for him, but he was gene. Charley began calling 
him, and whistling for him. All was in vain. So he 
waited until his father came back with his parcel of 
goods, hoping to find Morry return with him. But 
when he at last came, the dog was missing still. 

Charley now felt afraid his papa’s words, that 
Morry would be lost if they were to take him with 
them to the crowded town, would prove true; and he 
was very much vexed with himself for paying no 
heed to them. He did not like to tell his papa of his 
loss, for fear of being justly upbraided for not taking 
his advice to leave the dog at home. 

Charley went home again. His Morry was lost. 
How miserable he felt when he saw the empty 
kennel! His sister met him as he was going into the 
house, and asked where the dog was. Charley said 
he did not know; he had taken him to town, and 
missed him there. 

* Then he is lost,” she replied, “as papa told you 
he would be. Why didn’t you leave him at home? 
Poor dog! who knows what will become of him?” 

Charley said he was very sorry, but he would go 
next day with the pony and look for him. He did 
so; he traversed all the st.seets, but could nowhere 
find the dog. 

“T must advertise for him,” thought he, “and offer 
a reward of ten shillings to any one who will bring 
him back to me. I have just got enough money to 
do that.” 

With this intention he went home. The next day 
he sent an advertisement to the Daily Messenger 
office. 

Two days passed, but nothing was heard of Morry. 
In the evening of the following day, a lad brought 
a dog, tied with a string, and hopping on three 
legs. Charley was shocked to sce poor Morry so 





lame. He asked the bey where he found the dog, 
The bey said he picked him up in the High Street; 
he was lying in the middle of the road, scarcely able 
to move. -A coach-wheel had passed over his leg and 
crushed it. Z 

* Poor Morry,” said Charley, as he stroked and 
patted the dog, ‘I have been very cruel to take you 
to the town, where you have got so. badly hurt; tut 
I’m glad you have not been killed. Here,” he said 
to the boy, “take this half-sovereign for your 
kindness in taking care of my poor dog, and bring. 
ing him back to me.” 

Charley examined Morry’s leg, and found it go 
severely injured that.he feared he was lamed for life, ° 
And so indeed he was: he was injured beyond all 
means of cure. Poor Morry was no more able to run 
and frisk about as he used todo. Charley could no 
longer make him his playmate; but he still loved 
Morry, and kept him as comfortably as he could, and 
Morry seemed quite contented. But this state of 
things did not last long. Charley soon: got tired of 
looking after Morry, and handed him over to the 
care of the groom. This lad was a rough fellow, and 
sometimes ill-used the little lame dog, and neglected 
to give him his food. He fastened him up to the 
kennel, and left him for whole days without water 
to drink. Poor dog! he pined away in a few weeks 
and died. : 

That morning when Morry died his moans were 
heard by Charley’s sister, as she was walking up and 
down the yard, while waiting a few minutes for her 
brother to go out with her for a walk. She ran to 
the kennel, and saw the poor dog stretched on the 
ground, and*making his last struggle for life. She 
called Charley and told him to make haste to see. 
Morry. He came quickly, and to his horror, he 
saw the poor dog lying lifeless just outside the 
kennel. 

“How thin and wasted he looks!” his sister ex- 
claimed. “Poor dog! he must have been starved to 
death.” 

She looked at-Charley reproachfully, but said not 
another word. She saw how grieved he was. Tears 
were filling his eyes as he looked at the poor 
shrivelled animal that was once so sleek and well fed. 
Charley could not answer his sister. He would have 
said that it was the groom’s fault for starving the dog 
to death, but his conscience told him it was himself 
who was to blame for giving up the care ef Morry to 
another, when he ought to have looked after him 
himself; and he felt vexed that he had neglected his 
duty to poor Morry, and declared to his sister that 
he was indeed a cruel boy, though he always meant 
to be a kind one. 

His sister remarked, soothingly, that since he had 
owned his fault she should hope better things of him 
for the future, and really believed he would take good 
care of any other dumb creature which he might wish . 
to keep. He thought so too; but Mx. Moore said he 
would never allow him to have any more pet animals, 
until he should be a few years older, and know better 
how to take care of them. W. 





